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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the Nesting Season 
Ludlow Griscom 


Thanks to the long-range planning of the editor, 
we now have 17 regional reports, which in time 
will cover most of the United States and southern 
Canada. The difficulties of writing some sort of 
a summary are greatly increased for two reasons. 
The first, obviously, is the incompetence of the 
writer; he simply does not possess the detailed 
knowledge to evaluate the importance of all the 
innumerable local records. Secondly, the 17 
regions are by no means homologous, and the data 
worth publishing are widely different, in propor- 
tion to the degree to which the birdlife of the 
states concerned is already well known and ade- 
quately reported. The object of this summary 
is to point out when possible: (1) the effect of 
climatic variations cn the migration and distribu- 
tion of birds, (2) trends in the increase or decrease 
of the less common or more interesting species, 
(g) range extensions. Readers are cautioned that 
it takes time to validate these propositions, and 
that the chief danger in the new field of popula- 
tion studies is to reach premature conclusions from 
too meager or inconclusive evidence. As will be 
seen, the fall migration reports are replete with 
illustrations. 

Abnormal mildness characterized the weather 
over the whole eastern half of the country. The 
more obvious observable result was a_ protracted 
fall migration, innumerable records of late strag- 
glers and belated individuals much farther north 
than normal, and the incomplete arrival of winter 
residents over much of this great area. The start 
of the southward migration is another matter 
entirely, but little, if at all, conditioned by tem- 
perature. Northerners should note the records from 
Georgia, Florida and Louisiana of the first land-bird 
migrants in June and July. These birds winter in 
the tropics, start south the moment their breeding 
season is concluded, and may appear during a 
cracking heat wave. Northerners like to think that 
the migration has begun when they note the first 
species which bred wholly north of their area, 
failing to be properly impressed by the decline 
in numbers or disappearance of many of their 
common summer residents. Birds such as the small 
flvcatchers, redstart, black and white’ warbler, 
water-thrushes, and orchard oriole reach Guate- 
mala in the first ten days of August annually. 

In the far southern states a very wet summer 
eastward was replaced westward by severe drought 
conditions in western Louisiana and coastal Texas. 
The unprecedented northward flight of southern 
herons seems now to have three possible explana- 
tions. (1) As it was heaviest in the Northeast, the 


doubling of the breeding population in New Jer- 
sey and a bumper crop of young may well have 
been contributory. (2) The flooded marshes in 
the Southeast may have sent a contingent north- 
ward. (g) Prof. Williams reports that egrets 
wandered off in the severe drought on the Texas 
coast, and believes this may account for the inter- 
ior flight, where it reached South Dakota. This 
past autumn American egrets lingered in New 
England into December. The snowy egret reached 
Maine, western New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and eastern Montana. ‘The little blue heron 
reached New Brunswick, Ontario, and North Da- 
kota. A glossy ibis reached western New York, 
another was noted in Alabama, a roseate spoonbill 
reached Mississippi, and a wood ibis was collected 
in Ontario. 

The western Gulf coast drought broke in late 
October and November, and a series of southern 
cyclonic storms passed rapidly northward and east- 
ward. These storms possibly caused the great 
flight of dovekies along the New England coast, 
and scattered barn and cliff swallows from Massa- 
chusetts to New Brunswick, and may account for 
some of the freak late stragglers elsewhere. On 
the California coast the drought did not break; 
land birds were reduced in numbers, the summer 
residents wandered off early, and the winter birds 
arrived late. 

One of the interesting things about ornithology 
is that an unusual observation automatically calls 
for an explanation—which is usually lacking! The 
regional editors never fail to report those species 
occurring in exceptional numbers, an event often 
termed a “flight.” Excellent illustrations are at 
hand this past fall. In Arizona and New Mexico, 
for instance, there was the heaviest flight of Lewis's 
woodpeckers since 1884; as Mr. Monson pertinent- 
ly remarks, one wonders where they came from 
and where they went to, as they completely dis- 
appeared. Facts such as these are often left hang- 
ing in mid-air, as it were. A record-breaking flight 
of black terns off southeastern Massachusetts must 
have proceeded down the Atlantic coast, but no 
one farther south noted any increased numbers. 
Who can account for a “spectacular” flight of 
northern phalaropes (up to 20,000) off the Cali- 
fornia coast? Or of 20,000 bobolinks in 15 min- 
utes in southern New Jersey, and 100,000 in a 
day in Delaware, localities where bobolinks have 
been studied as regular fall migrants for 75 years, 
without reaching such high counts; there is no 
evidence of an increase of breeding bobolinks to 
the north or a_ particularly successful breeding 
season. 

In contrast, it is a relief to turn to cases where 
there is ample correlation. As an individual I 
was struck with the unprecedented number of 
coots in eastern Massachusetts, a species normally 
uncommon to lacking in the Northeast. This 
condition was found to exist over a wide area, 
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including the Appalachian region and north even 
to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Each year snow and blue geese are more numer- 


ous further and further eastward. Also there 
have been reports in the last few years of an 
apparent westward extension of the blue goose 


migration pathway. Does this mean an_ overall 
increase in populations of blue and snow. geese, 
or merely a broaden their pathways 
of migration, with resulting thinning out of previ- 
Mississippi Valley concentrations? Dr. Har- 
rison F. Lewis kindly tells me that the gathering 
of greatei Pourmente, Que- 
bec, now I can remember when 
it averaged and the show it 
dropped to 3,000 at the 


tendency to 
ous 


snow geese at Cape 
totals Over 30,000; 
8-10,000, records 
ebb. 
Phe duck flight in the Atlantic flyway was much 
better than in with notably large 
numbers of both teal, pintail and ruddies; only 


made a The 


lowest 


recent years, 


the greater scaup poor showing. 


Great Plains and Rocky Mountain states did not 
seem to show any particular trend in’ waterfow! 
this past fall. On the Gulf Coast the trend of 


and 
seems lo 


canvas-back 
There 
have been a good flight of whistling swans in the 
interion There are 
tered records of the old-squaw through the inter- 
and a Ross’s shot wav out of. its 
normal range at Cove, Texas. Wood ducks did 
well in much of the Northeast and the Suffle-head 
is rapidly increasing there. 

The 


arriving at 


the diving ducks, especially the 


redhead continues downward. 


reaching coastal ‘Texas. scat- 


ior, goose Was 


statement made above, urging caution in 


conclusions as to abundance of birds 


from the observations of the current fall migra- 
tion is particularly true in the case of waterfowl. 
For example, i tis possible that a considerable 
number of ducks might have lingered in the North 
until after the Dec. 1 deadline for receipt of notes. 
\ late influx might considerably augment what 
had been considered a flight. Counts made 
on the wintering grounds during the relatively 
static period in January give a much more ac- 
curate picture of total populations. 


poo! 


Certain of the rarer shorebirds seem to be doing 
better, particularly those species which winter on 
the Argentine Pampas. The buff-breasted 
piper is finally showing some signs of a pick-up in 
numbers. Mr. Baillie thousand 
Hudsonian godwits at James Bay, and small flocks 
were noted on the Massachusetts coast in Septem- 
ber and October. The marbled godwit is steadily 
increasing on the Atlantic turn. 
ing up more frequently long- 
billed 

There appear to 
flight of rough-legged hawks throughout the north- 


sand- 


writes of several 


coast, avocets are 
eastward, and a 
Florida. 


have 


curlew was seen in 


would been a_ general 
ern states. 

Phe irregular northern finches present the usual 
paradoxes. purple finches in the 
Atlantic states, but they are particularly abundant 
in the Appalachian area south to northern Ala- 
bama The pine siskin af- 
fords the same contrast, but there was something 
flight in) the northeastern Just to 
make it harder, Mr. ‘Tuck that it is 
common in) Newfoundland, where it is not. sup- 


These are few 


(most exceptionally) . 


of a states. 


writes me 


posed to winter! 





FALL MIGRATION 
August | to November 30, 1948 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION,— lhe 
meteorology of the period under review was as fol- 
July, rather cool and pleas- 
ant; August, drv, 
drought 


lows, based on Boston. 
vers 





conditions  ac- 
centuated by a severe 
- heat wave the last week; 


Lm september, severe 





; drought conditions, tem- 
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YARMOUTH with a raging gale, Oct. 
23-26; marvelous Indian 
Summer weather; No- 
vember, warmest in his- 
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southern cyclonic storms 


passed up the coast, most severe on outer Cape Cod, 
Nantucket, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland; De- 
cember (to the 12th), verv mild. 

The migration was poor and thin in August be- 
lack of and the 
late breeding season. September was very fine in- 
thanks to 
brought 


cause ol temperature contrasts 


deed, several pronounced cool waves, 
which The first 
on Sept. 1 and 2 produced a record list of 118 


The next was on Sept. 


ereat waves of birds. 
species in’ Essex County. 
it and 12; the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
chose the week-end for a Chatham, 
Cape Cod, and turned in the enormous total of 
148 species, including almost every possible warbler 


camp-out at 


and other land birds, rare vagrants on outer Cape 
Cod. Another flood of birds passed through east- 
ern Massachusetts on Sept. 15 Fssex 
County record was broken again with a list of 121, 
reached Nantucket in (Berg- 
strom and Eliot), and Mr. Root from 
Andover that he had never seen numbers of 
warblers there, usually a very poor inland locality. 
The balance of the fall uneventful; 
the fall migrants trickled through slowly and grad- 


and 16; the 


migrants numbers 
wrote me 


such 


was relatively 


ually in wonderful bluebird weather, and the usual 
crop of late stragglers were reported under these 
conditions. At this writing the arrival of the win- 
ter birds is not completed. 

The outstanding item of interest was the effect 
of the series of cyclonic storms in November. Barn 
swallows were blown back in November over a wide 
area, a species which left this year particularly early 
in September; I actually saw g arrive at Sears 
Point, Chatham, from the South over Nantucket 
Sound during the storm of November 7, and they 
remained several days. Another flock was found 
at Cape Ann the following day. Since then strays 
have been reported, the last from Martha’s Vine- 
yard (Nov. 27) and one at Memramcook, New 
Brunswick (December 8). 

While purely theoretical, only the severe cyclonic 
storms passing out to sea northeast over the Atlantic 
can account for the historic flight of dovekies off 
Cape Ann. ‘There have been only two previous 
ones, Nov. 15, 1871, and Nov. 11, 1932; these 
were the direct result of raging gales; during 
the storm numbers were blown inland, and _ flocks 
up to 100 were seen off headlands working out to 
sea as the storm abated. The flight this vear was 
detected by pure chance by Miss Dorothy E. Snyde1 
off Halibut Point, Cape Ann, on November 11 and 
lasted until at least the gist. It took place in 
uniformly mild bluebird weather. ‘The birds came 
in over the open ocean from the northeast or north, 
and as they approached the headlands, swung 
sharply out to sea northeast. Fortunately, the point 
was covered almost daily. Nearly every party aver- 
aged 200-400 in 1-2 hours watching, and on No- 
vember 18 Mrs. Cora Wellmann and Miss Virginia 
Armstrong scored 1080 passing by in 5 hours. I 
can only conclude that one or more of these storms 
caught the dovekies in migration, and blew a greai 
many of them into the Gulf of Maine, where they 
were pocketed so to speak, and it took some time 
for them to work their way out again between 
Nova Scotia and Cape Cod. Very few birds were 
seen at other coastal points, the usual condition. 

The duck flight was the best in the northeast 
since 1938. While the details will be given later, I 
wish to stress here the importance of continued, 
steady observation of the same areas over a long 
series of years. ‘The Lakeville ponds this fall fur- 
nished a graphic illustration of the ease with which 
premature deductions can be reached on inadequate 
data. These ponds have been watched for ten 
years, but never have so many parties made so 
many visits in rapid succession as this fall, after the 
initial discovery in late October that ducks were 
numerous. At least twice during November the 
supposed “peak” was reached, followed by the usual 
decline, only to have another and better “peak” 
arrive a few days later. In spite of continued mild 
weather, birds were moving every day; it was im- 
possible for two parties in rapid succession to agree 
on the variety of species present and the numbers 


of most of them. ‘The final surprise was on Nov. 
27; the morning party found the ponds virtually 
birdless, and concluded that the migration was over 
and that they had wasted their time; the afternoon 
party, however, had the greatest total count of 
birds ever known on the ponds, and some were 
detected in the act of arriving. 

The Lakeville ponds may be contrasted with 
those on Martha’s Vineyard, potentially the best 
duck ponds in New England. The returns on these 
ponds were miserable this year, and they have been 
getting poorer and poorer since 1942. ‘The reason 
why is not that the ducks have declined, but that 
the plant food cycle is very low, because of salt 
water through storms and hurricanes breaking 
through or over the barrier beaches. At the mo- 
ment, therefore, these ponds prove nothing in eval- 
uating population trends in our North American 
waterfowl. 

Pelagic birds.—An_ insignificant year for phala- 
ropes and jaegers. Wilson’s petrel in average num- 
bers only, no concentrations better than 100-150, 
A marked flight of greater shearwaters in early Sep- 
tember, but very few of the other two species. 

Pelicans —Over 50 white pelicans landed in va- 
rious parts of western Nova Scotia on September 27 
(R. W. Tufts); all were weak and starving and 
were apparently unable to secure food; several were 
shot at once and later others were picked up alive, 
too weak to fly. 

Southern herons —The great invasion continued, 
but the drought broke up the concentrations re- 
ported in the last issue. A roost of over go birds 
was discovered in Ipswich, and another at Orleans 
on Cape Cod. To this latter came a total of 5 
snowy egrets with the other two species. Rhode 
Island observers reported a total of 22 snowies in 
that state. As usual the little blue heron was the 
first to leave, and only stragglers remained after 
mid-September. Am. egrets remained in numbers 
into October, with a straggler or two still present 
in Massachusetts at this writing. A record number 
of yellow-crowned night herons appeared in August, 
and for the first time in history were so numerous 
on Cape Cod that they gathered in small flocks 
separate from the other species; they remained until 
mid-October. ‘The little blue heron reached New 
Brunswick. 

Mute swan.—tThe feral population on Long 
Island is slowly spreading. ‘The species is now ap- 
parently permanently established in Rhode Island. 

Whistling swan—Two adults at Nauset, Cape 
Cod, on Nov. 8, standing on a bar at low tide, 
were seen to fly south (Griscom) and were found 
a day or two later on Pleasant Bay by Bartlett 
Guild. This is the second record for Cape Cod. 

Canada goose-——Maximum count at Brewster, 
2600. 

Brant—Up to goo on the Brewster shore of 
Massachusetts Bay in late November, the largest 
number since 1931. 
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White-fronted goose.—One was seen to fly into 
Squibnocket Pond, Martha’s Vineyard, by Ralph 
Hornblower and party, remained all day Nov. 2. 

Snow goose—Numerous records of strays and 
small flocks up to 40 in parts of New England. 

Dabbling ducks.—Best flight in many years. Both 
teal in large flocks from New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia south; there is no evidence to warrant the 
assumption they were ever more numerous in the 
exact historical period. Pintail in good numbers, 
thanks to the new breeding areas in New Bruns- 
wick. More baldpate and European widgeon on 
the mainland of Massachusetts than ever before, 
and one of the latter shot in Maine (Mendall) . 
Notable records were the nesting of the shoveller 
in New Brunswick (Boyer), and a drake gadwall 
in the Amherst Point Sanctuary, N. S., Nov. 29-30 
(Boyer) ; a few vagrants of both species in eastern 
Massachusetts. Black duck flight normal in most 
sections, particularly good on Cape Cod. 

Inland diving ducks—Best numbers in many 
vears. A great flight of ruddies, the greatest num- 
ber ever in the Maritime Provinces; in eastern 
Massachusetts equaling the best numbers in the his- 
toric era. More canvas-backs on the Massachusetts 
mainland than in the past 20 years combined, in 
small flocks on the good ponds. The rare and van- 
ishing redhead also in small flocks. The ring- 
necked duck is now breeding in Newfoundland 
(Tuck) , and gatherings up to 400 were found on 
the Lakeville ponds. 

Sea ducks—Exceedingly belated in arriving in 
numbers due to warm weather. This fact plus 
defective observation wartants no general statement 
at this time. 

Rails.—Mr. Boyer writes me that the yellow rail 
may breed in New Brunswick, as he saw one on the 
Midgic Marsh on Aug. 3. A king rail was flushed 
at Monomoy Point, Cape Cod, Oct. 16, by Mrs. 
Haven Parker and Griscom. Two black rails were 
calling for an hour at Chatham, Cape Cod, on the 
perfect night of Aug. 15 (Griscom, Maclay et al.) , 
where the species has been found breeding twice. 
The flight of coot was the best ever known from 
Nova Scotia south; up to 670 on one pond in 
Massachusetts. 

Shorebirds.—Poor flight of most species, continu- 
ing the trend of recent years. There is some evi- 
dence of a shifting population due to the spoiling 
of the best concentration areas of a decade ago, 
Cape Cod and Newburyport Harbor. The South 
Shore (North River estuary and Plymouth Beach) 
is supplying better counts of several species each 
year, as these same species decline on Cape Cod. 
The new East Boston Airport has created an ideal 
gathering ground for certain species, a discovery 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Argue. Notable 
were the flocks of golden plover (up to several 
hundred). The Hudsonian godwit is now a regu- 
lar transient, steadily and rapidly increasing; stray 
birds here and there are now being succeeded by 
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small flocks; up to 6 adults at Monomoy in early 
September, and up to 10 immatures at Newbury- 
port in early Octoner. A curlew sandpiper was 
studied at close range at Eastham on Oct. go (Gor- 
don M. Meade). 

Terns—The greatest flight of black terns in his- 
tory on Cape Cod and Nantucket, very uncommon 
as usual elsewhere. For two weeks 100-500 were in 
sight at once at Monomoy, and one afternoon I saw 
65 arrive from the north in 20 minutes. During 
this period (late August and early September) 
there were truly sensational gatherings of terns at 
Monomoy; over 2000 roseates were seen on a single 
day, and the common was even more numerous; 
there were always a few Arctic, Forster’s and least. 
On Sept. 2, Allen Morgan spotted an immature 
gull-billed tern in the little-known silvery plumage, 
with long black legs; it remained at least until Sept. 
7 (Griscom). With these terns were 8 black skim- 
mers. An adult sooty tern was watched flying out 
of Newburyport Harbor on Sept. 16 by Griscom, 
Baird, Emery, and Higginbotham. 

Land birds.—A black vulture flew over the heads 
of Allen Morgan and Howard Rich at Chatham, 
Cape Cod, on Sept. 1. There were relatively few 
Arkansas kingbirds this fall; I collected one at 
Brewster in mid-November; another was discovered 
at Rockport on Nov. 28 and was still in the same 
spot on Dec. 7, a tribute to the balmy weather with 
plenty of insect life. Mr. James F. Baird and I col- 
lected a Newfoundland veery on Sept. 2 on Plum 
Island, and a Grinnell’s water-thrush on Sept. 16 
in Newberry. I collected a dickcissel at Monomoy 
Point on Oct. 16, and several other reports are be- 
fore me. Mr. R. W. Tufts reported a mockingbird 
at Crescent Beach, Nova Scotia, during September. 
Very interesting is the probable breeding of an un- 
known subspecies of long-billed marsh wren at 
Memramcook, N. B.; 2 birds present from June 21 - 
Dec. 3 (Boyer). Other sight records of stragglers 
whose identification is far more critical must be 
omitted here. There were practically no fox spar- 
rows in eastern Massachusetts and never so many 
orange-crowned warblers from late October to early 
December (at least 10). A few flocks of pine sis- 
kins and an occasional red-breasted nuthatch only. 
-—LupLtow Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION,.—Weather 
conditions prevailing throughout the season of fall 
migration were too uniform and mild to result in 
an exciting southern flight; temperatures were 
higher than normal, precipitation and wind move- 
ment lower. There were no reports of ‘‘waves” of 
any magnitude. Southern hurricanes which often 
reach our coast in the fall bringing accidentals from 
the South all veered off to the eastward before 
reaching close proximity to the land. 
Heron.—The extraordinary late-summer dispersal 
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of “white herons” 
throughout the region 
was succeeded by some 
unusually late dates for 
lingering individuals. 
One Am. egret was at 
Lawrence, L. I., on Nov. 
7 (Bull), and g at 
Chatham, N. Y., on Nov. 
25 (Bartlett). The last 
snowy egret reported was 
at Jones Beach, L. IL, 
Oct. 12 (Mayer). A 
Louisiana heron’ was 
seen at Little Neck Bay, 
L. I., on Sept. 11 
(Cruickshank) . 

Waterfowl. — The 
flight of Canada geese 
was late but numbers 
were normal. Several reports have been made of 
individual snow geese along the coast and one flock 
of 40 was at Bellrose, L. I., on Oct. 17 (Komorow- 
ski). In general the duck flight was poor but 
baldpate were quite numerous, and several Euro- 
pean widgeon were reported from Long Island and 
northern New Jersey. Both teal were down in 
numbers and so was the wood duck in the coastal 
areas but there is definite increase in this duck in 
some inland localities (Cooperstown, N. Y., Hill). 
Redhead were almost absent, both scaup were low. 
Ruddy ducks were seen in greater numbers than 
usual; this was also true of the hooded merganser. 

Bird of prey—Along their usual flight-lines the 
hawk migration was fair, the greatest daily number 
reported was 2800 at Van Cortlandt Park, N.Y., 
Sept. 21 (Komorowski) ; 90%, of these were broad- 
wings. The later migrants were rather scarce but 
more pigeon hawks and golden eagles were reported 
than is usual. 

Rails——A yellow rail was seen in a churchyard 
in lower Manhattan in early fall and several days 
later was picked up dead. Black rails were fre- 
quently reported from southern Long Island. Coots 
came through in greater numbers than is usual. 

Shorebirds——More golden plover stopped along 
the coast than in past years; one flock of 22 was 
seen at Idlewild, Long Island, Sept. 16 (Mayer) . 
Killdeer were unusually numerous in fall migra- 
tion, and there was a report of 250 at Oradell, N.J., 
through early October (C. K. Nichols). The mar- 
bled godwit continued to increase, the largest re- 
port being of 8 at Jones Beach, Sept. 12. The Hud- 
sonian godwit continued as a rare bird in this re- 
gion; the only report was of one at Jones Beach, 
Sept. 11 (Cruickshank). Both the Wilson’s and the 
northern phalarope were noted in several reports 
from the southern shore of Long Island. 

Gulls and terns.—Great black-backed and laugh- 
ing gulls are increasing on the coast. A _ single 
black-headed gull was frequently seen in New York 
Harbor. A Forster's tern noted on eastern shore of 














Lake Ontario, Sept. 12 (Meade). A flock of 500 
black skimmers was observed at Jones Inlet, Long 
Island, Sept. 25 (J. T. Nichols). 

Land birds——A late yellow-bellied cuckoo was 
found at Montauk, Long Island, Oct. 31 (Grant). 
The southern flight of nighthawks was good; the 
migration reached its peak at Putney, Vt., and at 
Schenectady, N.Y., during the last week of August, 
but it was in mid-September that the maximum was 
reported from Long Island. A red-bellied wood- 
pecker noted at Seward, N.Y., Sept. 15 (Wiard). 
The main flight of yellow-bellied and olive-sided 
flycatchers passed through Long Island between 
Aug. 15 and Sept. 5 but there was no noticeable 
migration of these birds in the interior. The only 
records of the Arkansas kingbird came from Long 
Island, where several were seen, the earliest at 
Moriches, L.I., Aug. 29 (Bull, Darrow). 

At Lake Nehasne, near Sabattis, N.Y., a raven 
was seen on Oct. 27 (Chase). The bird was ob- 
served at close range and all characters including 
its call were noted. An unusual gathering of blue- 
gray gnatcatchers occurred at Montauk on Sept. 18 
when 6 were seen (Fischer). There was a heavy 
flight of golden-crowned kinglets on Sept. 27 at 
Watertown, N.Y., when over 100 were counted 
(Mrs. Common). On the same day, 25 ruby- 
crowns were recorded by the same observer. Pipits 
passed through eastern New York and northern 
New Jersey in large nun:bers in early October. The 
cedar waxwings have been rather abundant in mi- 
gration in inland New York according to reports 
from Cooperstown and Schenectady. 

At Wells River, Vt., the warbler migration was 
normal in time and numbers, but several other 
stations reported the main flight as late. At Coopers- 
town the blackpoll was unusually low in numbers 
but the Blackburnian, magnolia, black-throated 
green and northern water-thrush were more nu- 
merous than in other years. The Connecticut war- 
bler, usually rare in this region, was reported sev- 
eral times on Long Island, and among the many 
birds killed by flying against the Empire State 
Building in New York City during migration, the 
percentage of this warbler was relatively high. On 
Long Island two warblers probably established new 
late dates, a Brewster’s was seen at Woodmere, on 
Oct. 10 (Bull) and a Kentucky at Belmont Lake, 
Oct. 2 (Elliott). 

A very heavy movement of rose-breasted gros- 
beaks was reported at Wells River, Aug. 16-21 
(Smith). The dickcissel was reported only from 
Long Island; 2 were seen at Jones Beach, Oct. 3 
(Sedwitz) and one at Far Rockaway (Mrs. Bull). A 
very interesting report of evening grosbeaks came 
from Saranac Lake, N.Y. Plentiful during the win- 
ter of 194741948, some remained into the summer, 
and in July adults brought immature birds to a 
feeding station there. Adults and young remained 
during the rest of the summer but disappeared on 
Oct. 15. On Dec. 2, grosbeaks reappeared at this 
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feeder, perhaps the same birds. Unfortunately they 
were not banded (Meade). No purple finches, sis- 
kins, pine grosbeaks, crossbills or redpolls have ap- 
peared in the Adirondacks. The cone crop in the 
mountains is poor while further north the supply 
seems abundant. A good flight of siskins was re- 
ported from Long Island, however, the maximum 
being a flock of over 100 birds (Elliott). Along 
the coasts of Long Island and New Jersey the snow 
bunting has appeared in considerable numbers; sev- 
eral flocks of 100 or more birds have been reported, 

Rarities —A white pelican was reported at Stoney 
Brook, L.I., on Aug. 15 (Crowther). Across the 
island at Mastic a pelican was seen on Sept. 15 
(J. I. Nichols) and on Oct. 10 to a bird of this 
species was reported at Moriches (Darrow, Wilcox) . 
It seems to be very probable that all of these records 
are of the same bird. At Elizabeth, N.J., a ruff 
was found at the edge of the city reservoir on Oct. 
3 (Weinfeld) many other ob- 
servers until Oct. 24 when it disappeared. There 
are two reports of the blue grosbeak from Long 
Island; one from Gilgo, Oct. 2 (Astle), the othe 
at Jones Beach, Oct. 10 (Sedwitz et al.). Both of 
these reports were of single birds. At Amsterdam, 
N.Y., another of these southern grosbeaks visited a 
feeding station on (Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald). A Baird’s sparrow was under observation 
for some time at Jones Beach, Oct. 10 (Weingraff) . 
The identification Cuares K. 
NICHOLS, American Natural History, 
New York 24, N. Y. 


and was seen by 
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seems satisfactory. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION,—The 
region experienced an unusually late and mild fall, 
although October was cooler than normal on the 
Virginia coast. In 
general, arrival 
dates and migra- 
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F. R. Scott. There 
was a good flight 
of pied- billed 
grebes through 
the whole area. Many were present on the ponds 
at Bombay Hook, Del., on Noy. 26, and the migra- 
tion was the largest ever noted at Baltimore, and 
at Richmond, Va. Young birds were seen at 
Ocean City, Md., Aug. 21, where another brood 
had been noted earlier. 

Pelagic birds.—P. Street reported 5 Cory’s shear- 
waters 25 miles off Ocean City, N. J., Aug. 29; and 
3 were seen off Ocean City, Md., Aug. 21 (Audubon 
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trip). Scott and Stevens saw 5 Wilson's petrels 
from the Cape Charles ferry on Aug. 30, which is 
several weeks later than the previous latest date. 
A gannet was noted flying south past Kiptopeke, 
Va., on Sept. 18 (I. R. Barnes); and a large flight 
occurred off Island Beach, N. J..on Nov. 7 (E. and 
Q. Kramer). flocks of double-crested cor- 
morants (36 birds) were seen migrating southeast 
at Kiptopeke, Aug. 29 (Scott); 1000 were seen on 
the pound Hampton Roads, Sept. 30 
(Mrs. A. C. Reed); while the migration reached its 
height on the Jersey Coast on Oct. 25, when strings 
of 500 to 2000 were seen going south high over 
Cape May (Northwood) . 

Herons.—Northwood reported a high count of 
herons coming into the Stone Harbor roost, with 
1272 on Sept. 7, 50° higher than any of his pre- 
vious counts. Am. egrets, snowy egrets and little 
blues were most common. About 100 snowy egrets 
were seen at Fortescue, N. J., and 15 
vellow-crowned night herons were observed near 
Stone Harbor on the same date by and 
Reid. Am. egrets were present in small numbers 
until well into November, eight being seen at Salem, 
N.. [., Nov. 14, by McNeill. 
ever 
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The best heron flights 
recorded for the state were seen throughout 
Marvland in late summer and again on the return 
from the north, Am. egrets being particularly com- 
into October. A snowy egret was. still 
Flats, Md., on Nov. 6 
Five Am. egrets were scen as late as 
Nov. 28 at Curle’s Neck, Richmond, Va. 
(Scott). The largest number since the summer 
of 1937 were noted at Norfolk by Mrs. Reed. She 
saw 17 perched on pound poles in Hampton Roads, 
Sept. 21, a common practise for the great blue but 
not for the egret. Am. egrets occurred in normal 
Albemarle Co., Va., but little 
were very scarce (Stevens). A black-crowned night 
heron at Danville, Va., Oct. first 
local record (Lyle) . 


well 
present at the 
(LaFleur). 


mon 
Patapsco 


neat 


numbers in blues 


18-22, was the 


Waterfowl—Canada geese at Perry Pt. (50) and 
Chestertown (55), Md., on Oct. g (Stewart and 
Webster), and at Curle’s Neck, Oct. 10 (Scott), 
were very early. On Nov. 11 at Exton, Pa., 300 
snow geese were seen by Street, flving over. Scott 
saw an adult snow goose at Curle’s Neck, Nov. 21, 
an adult and an immature, Nov. 28; and a blue 
goose, Nov. 28. A brant was shot by a hunter in 
the Delaware River near Philadelphia, Nov. 11 
(Hoy). E. Manners reported 150 wood ducks, two 
flocks at Oswego River, N. J., on Aug. 28. Mc- 
Laughlin counted 500 shovellers, 500 ruddies, and 
several redheads at Bombay Hook, Del., on Oct. 26. 
Buckalew, Scott and Stevens saw 2 gadwalls on 
Assateague Island, Md., Aug. 29; and Scott noted 3 
at Richmond, Va., Nov. 28. Individuals or small 
flocks of several ducks were seen early in Albemarle 
Co., Va. (Stevens): mallard, Sept. 24; black, Oct. 
6; baldpate, Sept. 22; male ring-neck, Sept. 7. A 
pintail, female, at Patuxent, Aug. 26, was very 


early (Stewart). An Am. golden-eye was seen at 
Sandy Pt., Md., June 11 (Taylor). 

Birds of prey—The last report referred to the 
scarcity of black vultures on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia. On Aug. go, James Mur- 
ray, Jr. saw several flying over Cheriton, Va. 
Buckalew states that they occur regularly in the 
neighborhood of a slaughterhouse near Pocomoke 
City, Md. Northwood reported the hawk migra- 
tion at Cape May as about average, with a heavy 
flight of Cooper’s and sharp-shins on Oct. 14 and 
15. On Oct. 25, a near-albino turkey vulture, light 
tan above and lighter below, was seen flying low 
with other vultures. Hawk Mountain witnessed 
a record-breaking flight of broad-wings this fall. 
McLaughlin found 6 rough-legged hawks at Bom- 
bay Hook, Del., on Oct. 27. Mrs. Reed saw a flight 
of 4 Cooper’s and 20 pigeon hawks and 5 immature 
bald eagles come in to the Seashore State Park, 
Va., from the direction of Cape Charles on Sept. 
17. A pigeon hawk on Aug. 13 at Ocean City, Md., 
was very early (Stewart, P. F. Springer) . 

Rails, etc—A king rail in Albemarle Co., Sept. 9, 
was a first record. A Virginia rail was seen all 
summer and to Oct. 13 at Seashore State Park, Va., 
by Mrs. Thompson. Half-grown clapper rails were 
found at West Ocean City, Md., Aug. 13. A pair 
of Florida gallinules with 3 half-grown young were 
found by Middleton at Thorofare, N. J., on Sept. 
1. A Florida gallinule flew against a building in 
downtown Danville, Va., Oct. 14. A single coot in 
downy plumage was seen at one of the Byrd Park 
lakes, Richmond, Va., Sept. 13, but only survived 
a few weeks. Parent birds were seen at the same 
time repairing a nest just above water line on an 
island. 

Shorebirds——Single golden plovers were seen at 
Penn Manor, Pa., Sept. 6 (Miller), at Cape May, 
Sept. 24 (Northwood) , at Beach Haven, N. J., Sept. 
1 (Frohling); and 5 at Beach Haven, Aug. 25 
(McLaughlin). A black-bellied plover was noted 
at Hopewell, Va., Sept. 12 (Scott). Two upland 
plovers were seen by Rogers at Beach Haven Inlet, 
N. J., Sept. 2; 7 at Hatboro, Pa., Aug 3 to 15, by 
Weirich; and 1 at Hopewell, Va., Sept. 3 (Scott) . 
E. Manners reported 3 Baird's sandpipers at Thoro- 
fare, N. J., on Sept. 5, and 6 stilt sandpipers on 
Aug. 26. Buckalew observed an adult male ruff on 
Assateague Is., Md., on Aug. 6, and Messrs. Poole 
and Choate found one at Cape May, Aug. 29. Ed- 
wards found 12 marbled godwits at Tuckerton, 
N. J., Sept. 4, which appears to be a record flock 
for that state. Buckalew identified 4 on Assateague 
Is., Md., as late as Oct. 2, and 1 was still present 
on Oct. 10. On the latter date McLaughlin saw 
an estimated 10,000 sanderlings along Ludlam’s 
Beach, N. J. More Hudsonian godwits than usual 
were reported. Buckalew found 2 on Assateague 
Is., Md., July 18, and Stewart and Robbins found 
another at the same place on Sept. 5. Buckalew saw 
still another at Chincoteague Refuge, Va., on Oct. 


3. Grey and Stevens saw a pectoral sandpiper in 
Albemarle Co., Va., Oct. 7; and Buckalew, Stewart 
and Springer found 220 at Assateague on Aug. 14. 
An unprecedented count of 126 stilt sandpipers was 
made on Aug. 14 at Assateague by Buckalew, Stew- 
art and Springer. Scott, Stevens, and Buckalew saw 
20 at Assateague (in Md.) on Aug. 29; and Stewart 
and C. G. Webster saw 7 at Kent Narrows, Md., 
on Oct. 2. Mrs. Reed saw a late Hudsonian curlew 
at Seashore State Park, Va., Sept. 17, and another 
near Back Bay, Sept. 19. A solitary sandpiper ap- 
peared at Patuxent on July 12, a very early date 
(Stewart). A Baird's sandpiper was found at Assa- 
teague Is., Aug. 14 (Buckalew, Stewart, Springer) . 
Phalarope records were as follows: red, 1 off Ocean 
City, Md., Aug. 21 (Springer, S. H. Low, etc.) ; Wil- 
son’s, at Haddon Heights, N. J., Sept. 17 (Mc- 
Laughlin) ; and northern, 1 at Assateague on Aug. 
14, 3 off Ocean City on Aug. 21, and 1 at Seaside 
Heights, N. J., Nov. 7 (E. and Q. Kramer) . 

Gulls and terns—The first parasitic jaeger was 
seen by Northwood at Cape May, N J., on Sept. 7. 
Eight were noted on Sept. 21, a high count. Great 
black-backed gulls have continued to increase in 
numbers along the New Jersey beaches and are now 
seen the year around. Two were seen very early 
at Assateague Is., Md. Va., on Aug. 14. A Bona- 
parte’s gull, off Matapeake, Md., Aug. 25, was early 
(Low). On Sept. 5 at Barnegat, N. J., Frohling 
saw a gull-billed tern under very favorable condi- 
tions. On Aug. 7 at Assateague 12 were seen; and 
on Aug. 22 adults were feeding a young bird at 
Ocean City, Md. Northwood saw 20 Forster’s terns 
at Herford Inlet, N. J., on Oct. 25; Scott saw 2 at 
Scottsville, Va., Sept. 14, and found them abundant 
at Hopewell, Va., to mid-October. They were 
found at the National Airport from Sept. 19 (25) 
to Oct. 24 (8), and were recorded as late as Nov. 
13 at Gunston Cove, Va. (Abbott) , and Cambridge, 
Md. (Duvall). A common tern was found dead at 
Henley’s Lake, Charlottesville, Va., on Aug. 8 
(Stevens and Minor). Black terns were seen at 
Charlottesville, Va., Aug. 2, Sept. 7 and g, and 
at Hopewell, Va. (2), Sept. 12. Caspian terns 
were seen at Beach Haven Inlet, N. J., on Oct. 22 
(2) by Bloor; at Sand Bridge, Back Bay, Va., on 
Oct. 10 (20), Nov. 14 (12), and Nov. 27 (3), by 
Mrs. Reed; and were regular at Assateague Is. 
Black skimmers were reported as still nesting at 
Gull Bar at Grassy Sound, N. J., on Sept. 9, when 
10 downy young were found. 

Land birds (general) —Perhaps the outstanding 
feature of the land bird migration in the northern 
part of the region was the enormous number of 
bobolinks observed. ‘The movement reached its 
peak during the first ten days of September. About 
20,000 passed over Thorofare, N. J., during a 15- 
minute period on Sept. 8; and on Sept. 2 at Wil- 
mington, Del., Morgan and Reid estimated a pass- 
ing flock at 100,000. Another noteworthy feature 
of the migration was the destruction of birds at 
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Philadelphia and other places. During a heavy 
fog on the early morning of Sept. 11 hundreds and 
perhaps thousand of birds hit tall buildings and 
radio towers in Philadelphia. Most of the birds 
were warblers. Magnolia warblers were the most 
common, with redstarts next. Most of the warblers 
of the northeast were represented. A yellow-bellied 
flycatcher was also found among the dead. At 
Cape May, Northwood picked up about 50 species 
of dead birds that hit telegraph wires and radio 
towers during September and October, including 
sora, Clapper and Virginia rails, Florida gallinules, 
and 2 barn owls. 

Doves.—Northwood reported a late mourning 
dove’s nest with young on Sept. g at Cape May. 

Flycatchers and swallows—An Acadian flycatcher 
was still feeding young on Aug. 15 at Baltimore 
(I. E. Hampe). Arkansas kingbirds were found at 
Pocono Mt., Pa., on Sept. 19 by Street: at Tucker- 
ton, N. J., on Oct. 3 by Saunders; and at Penn 
Manor, Pa., on Sept. 26 by Reynu:as. Chaiit saw a 
Say’s phoebe at Tuckerton, N. J., Sept. go. A yel- 
low-bellied flycatcher was seen at Big Meadows on 
the Skyline Drive, Va., Sept. 6, by Weber, and an- 
other in Albemarle Co., Va., Sept. 9, by Stevens. A 
least flycatcher was singing at Patuxent through 
July 13 (L. M. Llewellyn) ; and an alder flycatcher 
was seen and heard singing at Glymont, Md., Sept. 
12 (N. Jenison and M. W. Goldman). There were 
3800 tree swallows at Assateague Island on Sept. 5, 
and on Oct. 2 there were 30,000 in Dorchester Co., 
Md. (Stewart and C. G. Webster). Three cliff 
swallows at Colesville, Md., on Sept. 11 constitute 
the latest local record (R. C. Simpson, F. R. Bell). 

Nuthatches, wrens.—A_ brown-headed nuthatch 
was seen south of Danville, Va., Sept. 10 (Lyle) , on 
the Va. side of the state line. A few seen there in 
the spring of 1948 constitute first record for south- 
Piedmont, Va. This bird may be moving up from 
adjacent N. C. areas. A Bewick’s wren’s nest with 
5 young was found by Weirich and Rheim at 
Doubling Gap, Cumberland County, Pa., on Aug. 
1, the young leaving the nest on Aug. 8. A brood 
was just hatching in a Carolina wren’s nest at 
Sparks, near Baltimore, on Aug. 26 (H. Brackbill) . 
Winter wren records on Sept. 23 at Washington 
Monument State Park (Stewart) and at Patuxent 
(Robbins) are very early. 

Pipits, shrikes, vireos——Pipits were common this 
fall at Richmond, Va., 150 being noted on Oct. 31 
(Scott) ; and there was a very early record at Clair- 
borne, Md., on Sept. 22 (W. M. Davidson). A 
loggerhead shrike on Aug. 14 is a first record for 
Assateague Is. (Buckalew, etc.). A Philadelphia 
vireo was trapped by Groskin at Ardmore, Pa., 
Oct. 2; one was seen at Hatton, Albemarle Co., Va., 
Sept. 20 (Minor and Stevens); and an extraor- 
dinarily late bird in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 
20 and 21 was carefully examined by E. G. Davis. 
There were many very late warbler records this sea- 
son: prothonotary, Glen Echo, Md., Sept. 5, latest 
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record for the region (Dr. Jenison) ; blue-winged, 
Mt. Vernon, Va., Sept. 18 (Weber) ; Nashville, D. C., 
Oct. 21 (Davis); parula, an unusual count of 80 
in Rock Creek Park, D. C., on Oct. 1 (Barnes, 
Weber) and 6 on Oct. 20 (Davis); black-throated 
green, Kenilworth, Md., Oct. 24 (Barnes, etc.) ; Wil- 
son's, Dalecarlia Reservoir, D. C., Oct. 2; Connecti- 
cut, College Park, Md., Nov. 7 (Meanley) ; yellow- 
throat, Danville, Oct. 19 (Lyle) ; redstart, Washing- 
ton, Nov. 15-16 (Davis) . 

Orioles—An orchard oriole seen near Baltimore, 
Sept. 16, is the latest local record (Hampe). 

Finches—A blue grosbeak was seen at Cape 
May, Sept. 21 (Northwood) ; and one at Stone Har- 
bor, N. J., Sept. 19 (Potter, etc.) ; others were noted 
in Albemarle Co., Va., as late as Sept. 30; and 
single birds were seen at Patuxent Refuge on Sept. 
21 and Oct. g. Pine siskins at South Mt., Md., 
Oct. 10, were early (Barnes and Davis). Four gold- 
finches were still in a Pikesville, Md., nest as late as 
Oct. 3 (I. K. and H. F. Kuch). A lark sparrow was 
seen on July 4 near Front Royal, Va. (Taylor) , and 
another on Aug. 22 at Sandy Pt., Md. (Davis, etc.) . 
A big movement of immature song sparrows was 
detected at Baltimore in August by banding 
(Hampe). Lincoln’s sparrows were found in Albe- 
marle Co., Va., Oct. 14, 16 (2), and 28. Snow 
buntings have been arriving earlier than usual. 
On Oct. 30, Cottam observed a small flock at Cape 
May, and Marx saw a flock of 40 at Beach Haven, 
N. J. Mrs. Reed found 2 at Seashore State Park, 
Va., on Nov. 4, and in the next 2 days there were 
3 reports from inland locations on the Coastal Plain 
of Maryland and Virginia—JULIAN K. POTTER, 437 
Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J., and J. J. Murray, 
6 White St., Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION 
(Georgia only ).— Temperatures were a little above 
normal for the 
entire period ex- 
cept for a cold 
wave on Octo- 
ber 18-20 when 
the tem pera- 
ture dropped to 
g2° at Atlanta 
and 37° at Au- 
gusta. Rainfall 
was about nor- 
mal for August 
but in excess for 
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the remainder of the period. 
Migration.—Migration among the land birds was 
initiated as usual by the parula warbler which was 
present at Athens, where it does not breed, by the 
middle of June. By the beginning of the period 
(Aug. 1) considerable movement was under way. 
This, however, is normal for the southern part of 
this region where migration occurs and can be 
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detected much earlier than at points further north. 
Generally speaking, arrival and departure dates 
were normal. On Aug. 21 and Oct. 2, large waves 
of warblers and other passerines were detected at 
Atlanta. 

Herons and water birds—A white ibis at Macon, 
Ga., July 17 (L. H. Mounts) and a loon collected 
at Coleraine in eastern Camden Co., Ga., on Nov. 
20 (F. V. Hebard) were unusual for these locali- 
ties. An Am. bittern in Grady Co., Ga., near Cairo 
on Aug. 5 was nearly a month early (H. L. Stod- 
dard). Forty pied-billed grebes resting on Pied- 
mont Lake in Atlanta, Sept. 25, and 38 on East 
Lake in Atlanta, Oct. 2, are rather large concen- 
trations for the interior (Mrs. Gordon). 

The main migration of Canada geese occurred 
Nov. 14 to 18. A flock of about 160 passed over 
Augusta on Nov. 14 (Denton). Nine flocks were 
noted over Coleraine on Nov. 15 while 3 flocks 
were reported from the Okefenokee Wildlife Re- 
fuge during this period (Hebard). 

Birds of prey.—Seven ospreys were observed fly- 
ing south over Coleraine, Ga., on Aug. g (Hebard) . 
A juvenile bald eagle was seen in Grady Co., Ga., 
Oct. 2, and a young golden eagle in “ring-tailed” 
plumage on Nov. 7 (Stoddard) . 

Shorebirds.—Because of the high water levels 
conditions were generally unfavorable in the in- 
terior for shorebirds. Nevertheless, several species 
were noted later than usual: solitary sandpiper at 
Atlanta, Oct. 31 (W. W. Griffin); spotted sand- 
piper at Augusta, Oct. g0 (Denton); lesser yellow- 
legs at Augusta, Nov. 7 (Denton); greater yellow- 
legs at Augusta, Nov. 7 (Denton) and at Atlanta, 
Nov. 5 (Griffin) and Nov. 7 (Mrs. Gordon). 

Passerine species.—Arrival dates (a little early to 
normal) included: golden-winged warbler at At- 
lanta, Aug. 6 (Griffin); oven-bird in Grady Co., 
Aug. 8 (Stoddard) and at Coleraine, Aug. 10 (He- 
bard); barn and tree swallow in Camden Co., Ga., 
Aug. 10 (Hebard); chestnut-sided warbler at At- 
lanta, Aug. 15 (Griffin); olive-backed thrush in 
Atlanta, Aug. 24 (found dead by R. C. Warner) ; 
veery in Atlanta, Sept. 4 (Griffin) and in Grady 
Co., Sept. 10 (Stoddard) ; cerulean warbler in Grady 
Co., Sept. 17 (coll—Stoddard) ; bank swallow in 
Grady Co., where it is very rare, Sept. 19 (Stod- 
dard) ; palm warbler (western) in Grady Co., Sept. 
26 (Stoddard); house wren at Coleraine, Sept.. 27 
(Hebard); short-billed marsh wren and_ ssoli- 
tary vireo at Coleraine, Sept. 30 (Hebard) ; 
Savannah sparrow in Grady Co., Oct. 3 (Stoddard) ; 
song sparrow at Athens, Oct. 5 (Johnston) and at 
Coleraine, Oct. 15 (Hebard); gray-cheeked thrush 
in Grady Co., Oct. 5 (coll—Stoddard) ; purple finch 
at Coleraine, Oct. 5 (Hebard); ‘Tennessee warbler 
in Grady Co., Oct. 6 (Stoddard); winter wren at 
Atlanta, Oct. g (Griffin); scarlet tanager in Grady 
Co., Oct. g (Stoddard); swamp sparrow at Cole- 
raine, Oct. 11 (Hebard); white-throated sparrow 


at Athens, Oct. 12 (Johnston) ; ruby-crowned king- 
let at Coleraine, Oct. 15 (Hebard); Bewick’s wren 
at Athens, Oct. 19 (Johnston) ; horned lark, orange- 
crowned warbler and vesper sparrow at Athens, 
Oct. 20 (Johnston) ; hermit thrush at Augusta, Oct. 
24; junco at Atlanta (Griffin) and Augusta, Oct. 
31; Am. pipits at Augusta, Oct. 31. 

Of unusual occurrence was the collection of a 
yellow-bellied flycatcher at Athens on Sept. 16 by 
Johnston and a Henslow’s sparrow at Atlanta, Oct, 
30, by Griffin and Sciple. The first records of the 
occurrence in fall at Coleraine of the Kentucky 
warbler, Aug. 10, and the black-poll warbler, Sept. 
25 to Oct. 1, were reported by Hebard. Griffin and 
Sciple noted small flocks of pine siskins feeding in 
alders near Atlanta on Nov. 20 and 25. 


Departing dates (normal to a little late) for 
some species were as follows: eastern kingbird at 
Atlanta, Sept. 18 (Griffin); crested flycatcher at 
Coleraine, Ga., Sept. 28 (Hebard); eastern wood 
pewee in Grady Co., Oct. 6 (Stoddard) and Cole- 
raine, Oct. 14 (Hebard); yellow-billed cuckoo and 
veery in Grady Co., Oct. 6 (Stoddard); Acadian 
fiveatcher at Atlanta, Oct. g (coll_—Griffin) ; Phila- 
delphia vireo (rare) at Atlanta, Oct. g (R. A. 
Parks) ; Am. redstart at Augusta, Oct. 10 (several) 
and at Celeraine, Oct. 17 (Hebard); prairie warb- 
ler at Coleraine, Oct. 17 (Hebard) ; summer tana- 
ger at Athens, Oct. 20 (Johnston) ; black-throated 
green warbler at Atlanta, Oct. 24 (Griffin) and at 
Augusta, Oct. 30; yellow-throated vireo at Atlanta, 
Oct. 25 (Griffin); red-eyed vireo at Atlanta, Oct. 
29 (Griffin) and Augusta, Oct. go; olive-backed 
thrush at Atlanta, Oct. 29 (Mrs. Neal); black and 
white warbler at Augusta, Oct. 30; Blackburnian 
warbler at Atlanta, Oct. go (Griffin); Tennessee 
and bay-breasted warblers at Atlanta, Nov. 3 (Grif- 
fin); magnolia warbler at Atlanta, Nov. 6 (coll.— 
Griffin) ; yellow-throated warbler at Augusta, Nov. 
+ (coll.—Denton) . 

At 10:30 a.m. on Oct. 31, a flock of 88 fish crows 
was observed migrating southeast over Augusta. 
The birds, migrating at an estimated altitude of 
1500 ft., remained in a close flock and kept up a 
continuous ‘“‘cawing.” The occurrence in November 
in two localities in Georgia of young male orioles 
(Baltimore or Bullock’s) in confusing mixed plum- 
age is somewhat perplexing. One was collected by 
Denton at Augusta on Nov..7. and 2. by Stoddard 
from a flock of 3 that -was present in Grady Co. 
from Nov. 20 to 22.—J. Frep DENTON, 1510 Pen- 
dleton Rd., Augusta, Ga. 

Editor’s note.—We regret that the serious illness 
of Mr. E. B. Chamberlain has made it impossible 
sto include a summary of the Carolina portion of 
the new Southern Atlantic Coast Region. In fu- 
ture issues the season reports for this region will 
be prepared ‘jointly by Messrs. E. B. Chamberlain, 
B. R. Chamberlain, and J. Fred Denton, 
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FLORIDA REGION,—Since the Florida peninsula 
constitutes a new region for Audubon Field Notes 
in this issue, it seems pertinent to define the two 
life zones in the region. 
mon oe North and central Flor- 

0%) ida, together with the 
interior of the Ever- 
glades, are included in 
the Lower Austral Zone, 
while the coastal area 
and the Florida Keys, 
from Jupiter on the east 
coast around Cape Sable 
to Everglades City on 
the west coast, are in 
the Tropical Zone. The 
latter zone extends northward about fifty miles 
from the southern tip of the peninsula into the 
interior. 

The Lower Austral Zone, in which by far the 
greater portion of the Florida Region lies, is sub- 
divided by the presence of Louisianian fauna in 
the extreme north and west, and Floridian fauna in 
the middle and southern sections down to the bor- 
ders of the Tropical Zone. The flora is predomi- 
nantly West Indian in the Tropical Zone, although 
but few strictly tropical bird species occur there. 
From the foregoing resumé it will be realized that 
major migratory bird movements in the Florida 
Region occur from three directions: northeast, 
northwest and south. 

Summer temperatures continued in the region 
throughout the fall. Excessive rainfall in July con- 
tinued into August augmented by torrential rains 
from two tropical storms in September. The Ever- 
glades and low bordering areas were flooded. A 
reasonably dry October and November resulted in 
gradual recession of the water and favorable con- 
ditions for shorebirds. 

Migration.—Land birds were unusually early. 
Observers reported the Louisiana water-thrush, July 
3; redstart, Aug. 5; blue-winged warbler, Aug. 14; 
golden-winged warbler, Aug. 21; catbird, Sept. 13; 
Blackburnian warbler, Sept. 18; ruby-crowned king- 
let, Oct. g. Most of these records are the earliest 
known in the Tallahassee area (Stevenson and 
Cross). Near Orlando a black and white warbler, 
Aug. 15, and a redstart, Aug. 22, were reported 
(Mason). Bobolinks, yellow-throated warblers and 
eastern kingbirds were reported from Key West, 
Sept. 5 and 6 (Mrs. Hames) . 

Waterfowl—Reports generally indicate a slight 
increase in duck population this year. Near Mer- 
ritt Island about 500 pintails, approximately 10,000 
scaups and many horned grebes were scattered over 
the water, Nov. 27 (Westfall). Baldpates, pintails, 
ring-necks and ruddies arrived in early November 
in the Orlando area (Mason). Records for Coot 
Bay, in the Cape Sable area, show 12 ruddy ducks 
and 20 coots on Nov. 7; g2 ruddies, 28 pintails, 300 
scaups, Nov. 14; 5000 scaups, 3000 coots, Nov. 21. 
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Estimated 3000 shovellers at Snake Bight, Florida 
Bay, and counted 22 baldpates at West Lake, Nov. 
14. An unusual record was 41 coots, 23 pintails and 
2 baldpates at Key West, Nov. 13 (Mrs. Hames) . 
A late hatch of 2 immature pied-billed grebes were 
seen at Royal Palm Hammock (Everglades National 
Park) , Nov. 11 (Allen and Brookfield) . 

Pelicans, gulls and terns—At Merritt Island, 5 
white pelicans returned this year, Nov. 27. None 
wintered there last year although they were regular 
visitors some years ago (Westfall). About 1000 
white pelicans on the Cape Sable prairie presented 
an imposing sight, Nov. 13. Large flights of cor- 
morants passed Daytona, via the Halifax River, 
Nov. 1 to 6 (Miss Ames). Two Caspian terns with 
a flock of royals, and large, mixed flocks of herring, 
ring-billed and laughing gulls were observed at 
Daytona Beach, Nov. 13 (Miss Ames). Numbers 
of sooty terns were observed in the Gulf Stream off 
Miami, Sept. 19, just ahead of the tropical storm 
of the goth. 

Marsh birds——The two very wet summers of 1947 
and 1948 in Florida may be partly responsible for 
the wide dispersal of Am. and snowy egrets. The 
water over vast stretches of the Everglades was too 
deep for feeding. An interesting sidelight was the 
invasion of the settled areas in and near Miami by 
hundreds of Am. egrets. The birds stalked about 
the yards of residents, and robbed goldfish pools 
while annoyed citizens telephoned the National 
Audubon Society’s Miami office for a solution to the 
problem. Freshly plowed lands in the ’glades from 
Okeechobee to Homestead were dotted with thou- 
sands of feeding birds so tame that they scarcely 
moved away in time to avoid an approaching trac 
tor, and immediately closed in behind the machine 
when it passed. Am. bitterns have staged a come- 
back from the dry years. Reports from the Big 
Cypress area indicate great numbers along the edge 
of the ’glades. The writer counted 13 bitterns on 
the shoulders of the road from South Bay to Miami, 
Oct. 25. Cars frequently passed within 10 feet of 
them, but few took flight. The visiting immature 
roseate spoonbills began their flight southward a bit 
early. Three, flying high, passed over Key West 
heading due south, Sept. 18 (Mrs. Hames) . 

Shorebirds.—As early as Aug. 24 marbled godwits 
appeared near St. Augustine (Pangburn). One 
long-billed curlew was noted, Sept. 29. A long- 
billed curlew apparently summered in Miami, being 
seen in the same locality near the Rickenbacker 
Causeway nearly every month from September 1947 
to November 1948. Migration of shorebirds in 
Florida is difficult to date as many non-breeding 
birds remain throughout the year. On Daytona 
Beach 547 sanderlings were counted, Nov. 18. 

Land birds——Warblers arrived early as previously 
noted. Swallows, robins and towhees were as usual 
in north Florida. F. B. Rich saw about 5000 tree 
swallows at Merritt Island, Nov. 13. From Key West, 
Sept. 18, an interesting report reads, ‘Everyone was 


talking about so many western palm warblers on 
the island this fall. Two days after I made these 
notes I saw small flocks of them, in company with 
Cape Mays, taking off over the water in a south- 
westerly direction. I was too busy during the hur- 
ricane days, Sept. 21, to take any notes, but thou- 
sands of warblers swept in over the island. Those 
most plentiful were: (1) western palm, (2) black- 
throated blue, (3) redstart, (4) Cape May, (5) 
black and white, (6) yellow-throat.” (Mrs. Hames) . 

Rarities—From Leon County a_ gray-cheeked 
thrush, studied with 10X glasses, is a new record 
for the area, Oct. 9; 2 species of terns apparently 
never before observed in that locality in fall migra- 
tion were 2 Forster’s terns, July 3, and numbers of 
common terns seen on several dates from Aug. 8 to 
Nov. 27 (Stevenson and Cross). Four vermilion 
flycatchers were noted on dates between Oct. 23 
and Nov. 26. Only 3 records existed before in the 
area (Cross) . 

Perhaps the most exciting discovery in recent 
years was a Zenaida dove on the Cape Sable road 
below Coot Bay, Oct. 13 (Robert P. Allen, John 
O'Reilly, C. M. Brookfield). The dove flew a few 
feet ahead of the car and alighted in a low gumbo 
limbo tree. It was carefully studied by the g ob- 
servers for 5 to 10 minutes, then flushed for flight 
observation. This is believed to be the first definite 
record in Florida since Audubon’s visit to the Keys 
in 1832, and the first record on the mainland. 

An Everglade kite stayed for several days in the 
slough at Paradise Key. It was noted by the 
writer, Oct. 30. Two reddish egrets in the white 
phase were reported by Willard E. Dilley, natural- 
ist, Everglades National Park, on the Cape Sable 
Road near the eastern park boundary, Sept. 27. 
He saw a reddish egret, dark phase, at Long Pine 
Key, Oct. 18. This species is usually confined to 
Florida Bay. Other rarities reported from the same 
area were a male summer tanager, Palma Vista 
Hammock, Sept. 28; a male ruby-crowned kinglet, 
Paradise Key, Dec. 1. A record of two white-tailed 
kites in the Everglades National Park, Sept. 11, 
needs some elaboration. “Barney Parker, on a boat 
patrol of the streams flowing into Whitewater Bay, 
came upon two birds sitting on the top of some 
mangrove. He got quite close to the birds and 
gave us a very detailed description which left no 
doubt of the species.” (Dilley) . 

Two white-winged doves were photographed in 
a settled section just outside the Miami city limits, 
Nov. 26, and another was observed at the home of 
C. B. Floyd on Miami Beach, Nov. 30. The birds, 
in both instances, had been attracted by feeding 
stations.—CHaArRLEsS M. BrookFieLp, National Audu- 
bon Society, 13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION.— 
Up to mid-December, the weather in this region 
was unseasonably open and mild, with practically 





no snow or other 
precipitation and 
with daily tempera- 
tures for long per- 
iods above normal. 
Grebes. — Large 
concentrations of 
Holboell’s gre bes 
were present in the 
usual places: Bur- 
lington, Ont. (101 
on July 3), Port 
Britain, Ont. (550 
on Sept. 25), and 
Barrie, Ont. (300 
on Oct. 26). An in- 
teresting observation of eared grebe was made at 
Braddock’s Bay, N. Y., on Nov 14 by the newly- 
organized Federation of New York State Bird Clubs 
(first record for western New York). 
Herons.—The heaviest flight of southern herons, 
of which there is any record, moved into this 
region during this season. The Am. egret was the 
principal species involved. The first of these were 
reported at Dunnville, Ont., on July 18 (2) and 
maximum counts for single days were 56 at Mon- 
tezuma Wildlife Refuge, near Ithaca, N. Y. (Sept. 
22), 22 at Oak Orchard Swamp, near Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Aug. 22), 18 at Bradley’s Marsh, Lake St. Clair, 
Ont. (Sept. 7), and 14 at Mud Lake, near Port 
Colborne, Ont. (Aug. 14). The only Lake Erie 
nesting-place of this species, West Sister Island, is 
flourishing, with 6 nests in 1946, 20 nests in 1947 
and go nests in 1948. A few little blue herons ac- 
companied them (1 at Bradley’s, July 28, 4 at 
Montezuma, Aug. 8, 1 at Wicklow, Ont., Aug. 12, 
1 at London, Ont., Aug. 20 and 1 at Hamilton, 
Ont., Aug. 31), and there were observations of 2 
snowy egrets (Hamlin, N. Y., July 27 to Aug. 6 
and Montezuma, Aug. 29). The Hamlin record 
was the “first undoubted occurrence’’ in the Buf- 
falo region. ‘Two ibises were also associated with 
this heron incursion. <A glossy ibis was seen in 
August at Montezuma (John Chapin) and a wood 
ibis (second Ontario record) was collected in Glen- 
garry County on Aug. 2 (Alex Stang). 
Ducks.—In view of the grim continental picture, 
it is encouraging to note that signs of prosperity 
in the wood duck and ruddy duck populations 
were observed in this region this season. Day- 
totals for wood ducks included 35 at Bradley’s, 
July 28, 80 at Oak Orchard, Aug. 14, 175 at the 
Dundas Marsh in Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 15, and 75 
at Lorne Park, near Toronto, Oct. 31. At the 
Dundas Marsh, 12 nesting-boxes were placed out 
for the use of wood ducks by biology students of 
McMaster University, under funds provided by the 
Ontario Research Commission. Concentrations of 
ruddy ducks included 19 at Grenadier pond, To- 
ronto, 36 at Long Point, Ont., and 250 at Hamil- 
ton (all on Oct. 17), as well as 25 at Walpole 
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Island, Lake St. Clair, Ont. (Oct. 22), and 97 at 
Conesus Lake, near Rochester, N. Y. (Nov. 13). 

Shorebirds—Unprecedented in this area was a 
wandering tattler identified at Port Colborne, Ont., 
on Aug. 1 by Harold Axtell, Harold Mitchell and 
Bernard Nathan. Heavy concentrations of greater 
yellow-legs in southern Ontario occurred on Oct. 
17. On that date g10 were seen at the Dundas 
Marsh (lan Halladay and George North), 400 at 
Long Point (Alec Cringan) and 500 at Port Bri- 
tain (Harold Reeve). ‘The Toronto waterfront is 
receiving some publicity as an autumn  stopping- 
place for buff-breasted sandpipers. Although the 
species is by no means as prevalent there as is 
indicated in Peterson’s “Birds over America,” it is, 
nevertheless, remarkably consistent in its time of 
appearance and might prove to be a rare annual 
visitor, on further and more careful investigation. 
During the past two decades, a few individuals 
have been identified there between Aug. 27 and 
Sept. 8, in five different years, including one dur- 
ing the present season, found on Aug. 29 by Fred 
Helleiner. The Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology 
field-p»rty at Cape Henrietta Maria, James Bay, 
observed several thousand Hudsonian godwits in 
southward migration during July and August 
good news of a species once thought to be on the 
verge of extinction. 

Alcids—A mild invasion of Briinnich’s murres 
into southern Ontario waters in late November 
(several at Barrie, according to Dr. E. L. Brere- 
ton) was accompanied by at least one razor-billed 
auk, shot at Trenton by Ken MacDonald. Single 
specimens of the latter from ‘Toronto (Dec. 10, 
1889) and Hamilton (Dec. g, 1893) constitute the 
only previous provincial specimens. 

Owls—The Toronto waterfront is also a favored 
autumn stopping-place for saw-whet owls. This 
season, 62 were banded during October and No- 
vember, by Frank Smith, Herb Southam and their 
associates. 

Vireos and warblers.—Late records at Toronto 
for solitary vireo (Nov. 21), Am. redstart (Nov. 
28) and parula warbler (Nov. 28) were established 
this season. 

Finches.—A dickcissel at Grand Island, Niagara 
River, on Oct. 17 and 18 (Axtell) and another at 
Streetsville, Ont., on Nov. 4 (Mrs. O. S. Mitchell) 
were noteworthy, as were two Harris’s sparrows, 
seen at Toronto on Oct. 1 and 3. One in May 
igoo and another in October 1934, were the only 
previous Toronto records.—JAMEs L. BAILLIE, JR., 
Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, Toronto, Ont. 


APPALACHIAN REGION,—The Appalachian Re- 
gion lies midway between two major flyways, the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi. Consequently, it is 
missed by many of the spectacular bird flights 
which occur both to the east and to the west. 
Nevertheless, it has its major autumnal movements 
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—hundreds of nighthawks in the 
valleys, unmixed flocks of cliff 
swallows roosting on telephone 
wm lines, and°rass flights of broad- 
winged hawks. 

The fall of 1948 was unusually 
warm and open, with no snows 
of consequence, no major storms, 
and a complete absence of the 
yf cold northwesterly winds which 
suzragpwrom) (8° | usually bring down waterfowl and 
other birds. Foliage reached the 
height of its coloration ten days 
to two weeks later than usual, 
‘2 and flowers bloomed well into 
December. Most songbirds drift- 
ed through, with little evidence 
of pronounced “waves.” The season was notable for 
late arrival and departure dates for many species. 

Grebes.—During early September there was a 
spectacular flight of pied-billed grebes throughout 
the region. Boggs counted over 200 on one short 
stretch of the West Fork River in Lewis County, 
W. Va., On small pot-hole ponds in southeastern 
West Virginia and western Virginia, where normally 
only one or two of the birds would be seen, there 
were often 20 or 30. Horned grebes arrived at 
Charleston, W. Va., on Oct. 5 (Handley) . 

Waterfowl—The waterfowl migration was high- 
lighted by the presence of snow and blue geese. 
From northeastern Ohio to northern Georgia and 
northern Alabama one or both of these birds, 
usually exceptionally rare in the mountains, were 
reported. McLaughlin and others found flocks of 
both species in Ohio from Nov. 14 to Nov. 25. A 
snow goose brought to Stupka at Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
on Nov. 14, is the first record for the Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. At Demorest, Ga., Mrs. Neal 
and others had a blue goose under observation from 
Nov. 18 to Nov. 24. There were other records 
of these birds, some to be published elsewhere. 
The effect of artificial impoundments of water in 
the Appalachians has again been demonstrated. On 
Bluestone Lake (just completed) in Summers 
County, W. Va., Handley and Bailey found g species 
of ducks on Dec. 7 and 8. These included one old- 
squaw, a new record for the region. An old-squaw 
reported by Murray, from Lexington, Va., is the 
third record for the species in 20 years. McLaughlin 
and others found this a poor year for dabbling 
ducks, and a spotty to poor year for diving ducks. 
There were few records of canvas-backs, redheads, 
buffle-heads, etc. 

Hawks.—At Mt. Lookout, W. Va., Legg reported 
a flight of 500 broad-winged hawks on Sept. 17. 
Other reports of large flights in mid-September 
came from Pocahontas County, W. Va. McLaugh- 
lin found duck hawks unusually common in north- 
eastern Ohio, and Murray noted an early pigeon 
hawk at Lexington, Va., on Sept. 13. 

Gallinaceous birds.—Wild turkeys apparently had 
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a good year in the Appalachian Region. Handley 
and others saw flocks of young birds. Grouse, while 
still “spotty,” have increased in many sections. On 
Nov. 16, while a deer drive was in progress on 
Cooper’s Rock State Forest, W. Va., the flushed 
grouse On 300 acres were counted. ‘Twenty-eight 
birds were found on this area. 

Coots, rails and shorebirds.—Coots were unusual- 
ly abundant throughout. Murray found soras com- 
mon at Lexington in early September. Shorebirds 
provided much of the excitement of the autumn. In 
northeastern Ohio, McLaughlin reported seeing 
“just about everything in the book.’”’ A marbled 
godwit was noted on August 15, and a buff-breasted 
sandpiper at Mosquito Lake on Oct. 1. Golden and 
black-bellied plovers were unusually abundant, and 
both lingered until early November. At State Col- 
lege, Pa., a flock of six black-bellied plovers on Oct. 
23 was unusual (Sharp). 

Nighthawks, wood peckers.—On Sept. 8, Stupka, in 
go minutes, counted 861 nighthawks flying south- 
southeast over Gatlinburg, Tenn. At Morgantown, 
W. Va., the first nighthawks were seen on August 
18, and they were common for three weeks. 

Murray reported red-headed woodpeckers more 
common than usual at Lexington, and attributed 
this to a good crop of acorns. Many observers 
testify to a gratifying spread of range and increase 
in numbers of pileated woodpeckers throughout the 
Appalachian Region. 

Wrens, pipits—Bewick’s wrens were remaining 
well north of their usual winter range. Legg 
found these birds at Mt. Lookout, W. Va., on Dec. 
7. Carolina wrens were in smaller than usual num- 
bers in West Virginia. At Bridgewater, Va., Car- 
penter noted flocks of 50-75 Am. pipits seen almost 
daily since Oct. 29. The Appalachian Region has 
comparatively little country which suits the require- 
ments of these birds. 

Warblers——Many observers commented on the 
comparative scarcity of palm warblers during the 
fall migration. These birds are often very abun- 
dant in the Allegheny plateau region, but were in 
small numbers this year. Cape May warblers were 
in their usual abundance during late September 
and early October. They congregate to feed on 
insects which infest silver maple trees. Murray 
noted an unusual abundance of northern water- 
thrushes at Lexington. Imhof found Nashville and 
Wilson’s warblers in September, his first records 
from northern Alabama. 

Finches and sparrows.—Despite mild weather, 
there is promise of unusually interesting winter 
birding. Conn found 3 pine grosbeaks at Lake 
Lynn, West Virginia, on Oct. 12. This species is 
of rare occurrence in the region at any time, and 
the date is early. Wetmore noted 2 snow buntings 
along the Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National 
Park, Va., on Oct. 31. This early record is the 
second for the region, and the fourth for inland 
Virginia. Siskins are widespread and abundant. 


Wetmore and Scott found them in Virginia, and 
Stupka reports that they arrived in Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park on October 27. Here 
they have been feeding on the seeds of yellow 
birch. On November 18, Stupka estimated a popu- 
lation of 1000 of these birds at Newfound Gap, on 
the Tennessee-North Carolina line. In northeast- 
ern Ohio, Heimerdinger found snow buntings on a 
number of occasions, and McLaughlin noted one 
Lapland longspur on Nov. 1. Imhof, who recorded 
the purple finch but once in 1947-48 in northern 
Alabama, reported that these birds were abundant 
from Oct. 25 on. They are feeding principally on 
the seeds of sweet gum. 

Late records——From State College, Pa., Clarke 
gave some late records as follows: catbird, Oct. 9; 
olive-backed thrush, Oct. 20; magnolia warbler, 
Oct. 2; yellow-throat, Oct. 9. Other late records 
include: barn swallow, Oct. 16 (Murray, Lexington, 
Va.); wood thrush, Oct. 7 (Murray, Lexington, 
Va.) ; Bachman’s sparrow, still singing in early Oc- 
tober, and remaining until Oct. 25 (Imhof, north- 
ern Alabama) ; Cape May warbler, Nov. 3 (Stupka, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn.) ; and the following from Dem- 
orest, Habersham Co., Ga., sent in by Mrs. Neal: 
Tennessee warbler, Nov. 4; bay-breasted warbler, 
Nov. 3; and summer tanager, Nov. 3. Legg found 
a bobolink in a snowy field at Mt. Lookout, W. Va., 
on Oct. 18. Rose-breasted grosbeaks lingered in 
good numbers far after their usual departure dates. 
Blue grosbeaks are apparently extending their range 
in Virginia (Murray), but Imhof considers them 
less common in recent years in northern Alabama. 
White-crowned sparrows were abundant at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., during October.—MAuvRICE 
Brooks, West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The 
name “Western Great Lakes Region” has been pro- 
posed as more descriptive than “Central Northern 
Region” for the 
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sota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. The generally level topography 
of the area is the result of glaciation. Till plains, 
ground moraines and outwash plains, also the re- 
sult of glaciation, have given the area what little 
contour exists. 

Michigan is nearly surrounded by two of the 
Great Lakes, which have a tempering effect on the 
climate. On these long shorelines, extensive sand 
dunes have developed. There are also some dunes 
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along Lake Michigan in Wisconsin, but in Min- 
nesota the shores of Lake Superior are composed of 
igneous rocks. 

These states are in the area of joining of eastern 
deciduous hardwood forest and of northern conif- 
erous forest with an area of overlap. The hills 
and marshes also result in an overlap of habitat 
types. The deciduous forest is a temperate forest 
with oaks, beech, basswood and maple. The co- 
niferous forest is boreal or northern, centered on 
the Great Lakes from which it derives its name of 
“lake forest.” Here a combination of sandy soils 
and favorable water and temperature relations fa- 
vor the pines in the area and originally there were 
extensive stands of white pine. The dominant trees 
now are white pine, red pine and some hemlock, 
which is also found in the deciduous forest in 
Michigan. More northern spruce-fir elements occur 
in parts of the coniferous forest. 

Weather.—The season was characterized by clear, 
dry weather, with mild temperatures. During the 
latter part of August there was a heat wave from 
the 22nd to the 26th. By the end of November 
there was an accumulated deficiency of precipitation 
of —10.44 in. In Minnesota the duck hunting sea- 
son was closed for four days as a precautionary 
measure against fire. Rev. S. D. Robbins writing 
from Wisconsin said, ‘““This year produced the dull- 
est September birding I have ever experienced... . 
Although we have had no severe weather this fall in 
southern Wisconsin, most birds left early.’ 

Loons, grebes and pelicans ——There were very few 
reports of loons. At Jackson, Mich., the last pied- 
billed grebes were seen on Nov. 4 (R. Wolcott). 
An eared grebe was seen in Waukesha County, Wis., 
during the fall migration (S. Paul Jones, R. 
Adams). In the Pointe Mouille marshes in Mon- 
roe Co., Mich., a “squad” of white pelicans spent 
the season. Mayfield stated he knew no more of the 
story than had appeared in the newspaper, but 
previously, never more than 3 have been seen. This 
appears as if it might be a group of non-breeding 
birds, such as are found in the western lakes of 
Minnesota. 

Herons.—A good post-breeding 
was reported in all three states of the Western 
Great Lakes Region. Mrs. Gladys Hall summarized 
the information for Kalamazoo Co., Mich., as fol- 
lows, “Kalamazoo County was invaded by imma- 
ture little blue herons and snowy egrets, both lin- 
gering until Aug. 29. The Am. egret was still pres- 
ent on Oct. 4.” (Pirnie, Fleugel, Hinds, Deur and 


“er 


flight of herons 


Hall). A similar situation was reported by Robbins 
in Wisconsin. He wrote, “Egrets invaded south and 
central Wisconsin in good numbers, reaching a 


peak in early September. Two hundred and eighty- 
six egrets were counted on Horicon Marsh on Sept. 
g (Mathiak), and single individuals lingered there 
until Nov. 13 (Miescke). A snowy egret was seen 
along the Mississippi River near Lynxville in Craw- 
ford Co., Aug. 11 (Albert Johnson) and 2 were 
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seen in Kenosha Co., on Aug. 14 (Prins). Little 
blue herons were also seen on the latter date in 
Kenosha Co., and 6 others were seen in Ixonia, 
Jefferson Co., on Aug. 15 (Mrs. Paulson). I am 
quite sure that this has been the best ‘white heron’ 
year in Wisconsin in many years.’ In Minnesota, 
the first meeting of the Am. egret has already been 
reported (AUDUBON FIELD Notes, Sept., 1948, 2:207) . 
Between 40 and 50 Am. egrets arrived near Shako- 
pee just south of Minneapolis the latter part of 
July (Mrs. Mary Lupient). They were also re- 
ported, in fewer numbers, at other localities. 

Waterfow!—Waterfow] observations compared fa- 
vorably in interest with “white heron’ observations 
this fall. Outstanding were the large numbers of 
whistling swans and blue and snow geese seen rest- 
ing, rather than flying overhead. Six whistling 
swans were seen overhead at Jackson, Mich., on 
Sept. 28 and 6 more on Oct. 18 (R. Wolcott). 
Thirty whistling swans were seen on Medicine 
Lake near Minneapolis, Minn., on Nov. 7 (Mrs. 
Rice and Mrs. Olin). Eugene Kenoga of Midland, 
Mich., wrote, “Exceptionally good year for geese, 
saw large flocks of snow and blue geese—rare for 
this area.” Harold Mayfield similarly stated, “This 
seems to be a splendid year in our area for blue 
geese, which usually traverse Michigan a little 
farther west, presumably. At least, those we see are 
usually seen in flight overhead. But, in contrast to 
the usual situation, I saw about 500 in the Erie 
Marsh, Nov. 14. Only 125 of these were seen under 
conditions permitting me to count the snow geese 
(lesser) and these numbered 6, which will give you 
an idea of the small ratio of snows. Over a period 
of years we estimate roughtly that 10% of the blue- 
snow mixtures are snow geese here.” Four flocks, 
two of which had 62 and 33 individuals respectively 
were reported from Battle Creek, Mich. 

Hawks and owls—At Sheboygan Co., Wis., an 
unusually good hawk migration spot, the following 
observations were made: 75 hawks, including 6 duck 
hawks were seen on Sept. 18; 260 hawks, including 
3 turkey vultures and 75 pigeon hawks were seen 
on Oct. 10; 750, mostly buteos, including many Am. 
rough-legs seen on Nov. 13 (Mrs. Larkin, Treichel 
and Orians). Observations of the bald eagle are 
always of interest. One was seen in Koochiching 
Co., northern Minnesota, on Nov. 30 (R. Barcovic) . 
Another was noted near Jackson, Mich., on Nov. 6 
(R. Wolcott). Eight turkey vultures were also seen 
at the latter place by the same observer on Sept. 15. 
Robbins wrote, “An indication of the extent to 
which the turkey vulture is getting into southwest- 
ern Wisconsin is furnished by a count of 34 in 
Crawford Co., Aug. 20 (Apel). Near Minneapolis, 
the hawk migration reached its peak between Oct. 
it and Oct. 20 (Lupient) . 

Sandhill cranes—Sandhill cranes were moving 
through the area of Battle Creek, Mich., on Oct. 
31 when 12 seen; the last individuals were 
noted there on Nov. 23 (Walkinshaw). In Wiscon- 


were 


sin, 29 were moving through Marquette Co., on 
Sept. 21 (Shine) . 

Jaegers and gulls.—Wisconsin had a most unusual 
flight of parasitic jaegers summarized by Robbins 
as follows, “The first was seen in Milwaukee, Oct. 
22 (Treichel) , and thereafter 1 to 7 birds could be 
seen almost any time along the Lake Michigan 
shore from Cedar Grove to Racine. At last reports 
(Nov. 24) a few were still present.” Two observa- 
tions of Franklin’s gulls, one from Minnesota and 
one from Michigan, are coincidental and interesting. 
Franklin’s gulls are usually considered prairie birds 
but this fall they also took to post-breeding wan- 
derings, away from their normal migration paths. 
In Minnesota, it is a rare visitor as far east as the 
Mississippi River, but on Sept. 24 there was a 
mixed flock of 40 Franklin’s gulls and Bonaparte’s 
gulls just south of Minneapolis; on Oct. 3 the 
Franklin’s gulls were still present, but the Bona- 
parte’s gulls had left (Lupient, Rosenwinkel) . From 
Michigan, Harold Mayfield wrote concerning this 
phenomenon, “On Nov. 14 I saw a number of 
Franklin’s gulls, counting a maximum of 33 in one 
field. This is particularly interesting in view of 
the fact that no specimen exists for the state of 
Michigan and the bird has scarcely been reported 
except by Louis Campbell and myself. We think 
they are fairly regular as fall transients, but are 
missed among the ring-bills and Bonaparte’s.” 

Shorebirds——Observers in Minnesota and Michi- 
gan felt that shorebirds were more numerous this 
fall than last, but Robbins said that in Wisconsin 
“the shorebird flight was rather poor. Numbers of 
virtually all species were down and the variety was 
not unusual, with a few exceptions.”” These ex- 
ceptions were notable for all three states. The 
golden plover was one exception. Four were seen 
in Iowa Co., Wis. (Robbins), and “flocks” were 
seen at Bay City, Mich., on Sept. 26 and Oct. 10 (E. 
Kenoga) ; north of Minneapolis a flock of 100 was 
seen (Mrs. C. R. Proctor). A willet, usually con- 
sidered an irregular visitor, appeared at Milwaukee, 
where it was seen on Aug. 10 (Orians). Baird’s 
sandpipers were seen in all three states during the 
fall migration, as far east as the southeast corner 
of Michigan on Aug. 28 (H. Mayfield). A_ buff- 
breasted sandpiper was seen at Frontenac in south- 
eastern Minnesota on Sept. 6 (D. Warner) , and the 
first of this species for many years in Wisconsin was 
observed in Milwaukee on July g1 (H. and G. 
Orians). Northern phalaropes were seen in Mil- 
waukee on Sept. 25 (Larkin, Treichel and Orians) 
and in the Erie Marsh in southeast Michigan sev- 
eral times between Nov. 8 and Nov. 12 (Stophlet) . 

Land birds—Although not a migrant, it might 
be well at this time to record two observations on 
the arctic three-toed woodpecker, in the hope of 
stimulating interest in looking for nests of these 
birds. One was seen in Vilas Co., Wis., in August 
(Mrs. Miles) , and several years ago one was seen in 
mid-May in Burnette Co., Wis. Could this bird be 


nesting farther south than we suspect? 

Swallows began to flock during late July and early 
August. At Mud Lake Refuge, Minn., 7oo tree 
swallows, together with a sprinkling of bank, barn 
and cliff, were noted on Aug. 2 (C. S. & S. D. Rob- 
bins). The martin migration was so spectacular 
in Duluth, Minn., that it received notice in the 
evening newscast on three consecutive days during 
the middle of August. Miss Lakela reported that 
the 1948 migration was heavier and continued over 
a longer period of time than in any other year. 
Am. pipits were coming through Wisconsin as early 
as Aug. 11 (Mrs. Balsom). In Michigan they were 
seen at Battle Creek on Oct. 10 (Walkinshaw) 
and in Minnesota they were recorded 40 miles south 
of Minneapolis on Oct. 31 (D. Warner). 

Only in Wisconsin was the fall migration of 
warblers concentrated to any extent, probably due 
to weather factors and Robbins wrote as follows, 
“The weather cooled off considerably the last of 
August and the warblers surprised us by flooding 
through on Aug. 29 and go. This appeared to be 
the peak of the entire fall warbler migration—- 
surprising when the migration has scarcely gotten 
under way at that time in other years.” In the 
other two states, the migration was not concen- 
trated and Eugene Kenoga wrote, “Poor warbler 
year.” From Kalamazoo Co., Mrs. Gladys Hall 
wrote “Through late September and early October 
myrtle warblers were everywhere as well as yellow- 
throats, both singing.”” Another observation from 
Michigan also made particular note of the singing 
of the yellow-throat (Walkinshaw) . In Minneapolis 
there was a steady stream of migrating birds from 
Sept. 19 through Sept. 23. Among them were rose- 
breasted grosbeaks, flycatchers, juncos, white- 
throated sparrows, many flickers and several species 
of warblers (Lupient). A male cardinal from go 
miles north of Duluth was received by Mrs. E. Put- 
nam on October 25. There are nesting records of 
this bird as far north as Cass Lake, and Roberts 
mentioned one wintering (1928-29) at Red Lake 
Falls in northwestern Minnesota, but the specimen 
from north of Duluth extends its range for Min- 
nesota far northeastward.—Harvey L. GuNDERSON, 
Minnesota Museum of Natural History, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—It 
was a mild fall, particularly in November and early 
December. Freeze-wp and the first snowfall were 
weeks behind schedule. Rainfall was close to nor- 
mal in Ohio and Indiana but scanty farther west. 

Herons.—The post-breeding flight of Am. egrets 
was good this year but not phenomenal; a small 
number were to be found almost everywhere, but 
there were only a few of the largest marsh areas 
where one might expect to see 100 or more egrets. 
Little blue herons were more numerous than usual 
near Cincinnati, but elsewhere were found only at 
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scattered loca- 
tions, with sel- 
dom more than 
{ or 5 at one 
| place. Snowy 
| egrets, typically, 
were rare except 
in the Mississippi 
lowlands in the 
vicinity of St. 
-i:| Louis. Snowy 

egrets at Akron, 
Ohio, on Aug. 14 (Smith) and at Lafayette, Ind., 
on Aug. 8 and Sept. 2 (Webster, Horrall, and Kirk) 
were new local records. A yellow-crowned night 
heron on September 10 (Lieftinck) was the first 
ever seen at Akron. 

Water birds—The outstanding event of the fall 
was the flight of blue and snow geese, which was 
extremely good throughout the Prairie Region and 
the best ever in the eastern part of it. The flight 
began normally with high-flying birds of passage 
in mid-October but the main event occurred al- 
most a month later, when other flocks appeared 
and stayed. Mixed flocks (8% to 20% snows and 
the rest blues) were to be found at many locations 
through the end of November. These examples 
are more remarkable as we proceed eastward: 7500 
at the mouth of the Illinois River (Comfort) ; 3000 
in one marsh near Peoria (Luthy) ; 300 at Barring- 
ton near Chicago (Freeman); 500 at Lake St. 
Marys in western Ohio (Stuber) ; and 2000 in one 
township of Sandusky County on Lake Erie (Van 
Camp). This remarkable visitation of geese may 
have been caused by poor feeding conditions in the 
north (geese shot by hunters were thin) combined 
with hospitable weather on the prairies. Canada 
geese remained late in unusual numbers also. 

The ducks continue to increase. But from infor- 
mation at hand it is not possible to appraise the 
relative status of the various species. However, 
there seems little doubt that mallards (200,000 in 
one marsh on the Illinois River) and baldpates 
(10,000 at East Harbor near Port Clinton on Lake 
Erie) prospered this year. Wood duck are increas- 
ing in spite of the hunting pressure. 

The presence of mute swans (4) for several weeks 
on the Sandusky, Ohio, marshes (Carrothers) re- 
minds us that we can no longer assume that any 
wild swan in the Midwest is a whistling swan. Al- 
though the flight of grebes was not remarkable gen- 
erally, Hodges on the Mississippi River at Daven- 
port saw all five of the grebes listed for that state: 
pied-billed (common) , Holboell’s (several) , horned 
(several) , eared (1), and western (1). 

Rarities include the white-fronted goose on Nov. 
6 at Chatauqua on the Illinois River (Morgan and 
others); king eider (2) at Chicago on Nov. 25 
(Clark); and Am. scoter at Cleveland on Dec. 4 
(Lieftinck) . 

Hawks.—The biggest news of the season for hawk 
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watchers concerns the widespread movement of 
Am. rough-legged hawks beginning about Oct. 15. 
Concentrated flights of hawks were almost missing 
this fall, an exception being a migration of about 
200 near Chicago on Oct. 10, including at least 7 
and probably more pigeon hawks (Clark) . Western 
forms seen on the prairies include: Harlan’s hawk 
(3) on Oct. 11 and (1) on Oct. 17 at Grimes, Iowa 
(Stewart) ; and Krider’s hawk at St. Louis (Com- 
fort), near Chicago on Oct. 10 (Clark), and at 
Springfield, Ill., on Oct. 23 (O’Brien). 

Gulls and jaegers—Another event of more than 
local interest was the migration of Franklin’s gulls 
across the breadth of the region. First seen in the 
Chicago area on Sept. 11 (Nork and Clark), this 
bird was seen repeatedly in flocks numbering up to 
go, and probably reached its peak in abundance 
early in November. Although no flight like this 
has been known to occur before, there has been a 
suspicion for several years that a few of the dark- 
headed, dark-winged gulls have been escaping de- 
tection among the flocks of nondescript gulls in fall 
migration. This suspicion has been nourished by 
recurring reports of kittiwakes and laughing gulls 
at inland locations. In this region the Franklin’s 
gull is likely to be found with ring-billed gulls, 
with which it often feeds on farmlands some dis- 
tance away from water; particularly during the fall 
plowing. The only jaeger of the season was a para- 
sitic at Indiana Dunes on Nov. 14 and 15 (Bartel). 

Shorebirds—No great concentrations of shore- 
birds were reported this fall, but there were several 
isolated observations of interest. From Iowa to 
Ohio more Wilson’s snipe were seen than in recent 
years. Purple sandpipers (6) were present again 
on the moss-covered rocks of Starve Island in Lake 
Erie (Trautman), probably the only location in 
the region where these birds are known to occur 
regularly. All three phalaropes visited the region: 
red phalarope on Oct. 2 at the Falls of the Ohio 
near Louisville, Ky., at Buckeye Lake in central 
Ohio (Sloane), and near Cleveland on Nov. 26-28 
(Hill) ; Wilson’s phalarope at Chicago on July 27 
(Mrs. A. L. Campbell) and at St. Louis (Comfort) ; 
and northern phalarope at Chicago on Aug. 20 
(Mrs. A. L. Campbell) and Aug 22 (Nork and 
Clark) , at the Falls of the Ohio (12—an amazing 
number) on Oct. 10 (Sloane) and near Toledo on 
Sept. 12 (Van Camp and L. Campbell). Other 
rarities were Hudsonian curlew (2) on Sept. 25 at 
Chicago (Clark), Hudsonian godwit near Chicago 
on Sept. 3 (Springer) , and avocet on Nov. 6 at Cha- 
tauqua, Ill. (Kendeigh and Morgan) . 

Doves.—It may be of interest to legislators and 
conservation officials in Illinois to note that the last 
mourning doves left the nest at Quincy on Sept. 9 
(Musselman), nine days after the hunting season 
opened on this bird. 

Land birds——The absence of spectacular waves 
caused most observers to consider this a disappoint- 
ing season. Therefore, we study with exceptional 


interest the census figures compiled by Bennett at 
Chicago showing that this was actually an excellent 
season. Visiting the same area in Lincoln Park 
twice daily throughout the fall, Mr. Bennett found 
that the warblers were early and almost exactly 
twice as numerous as in 1947 or 1946. He found 
that the number seen before Aug. go was much 
larger and the number of November stragglers 
much smaller, in spite of the mild fall, than in the 
previous two years. (Does this fall movement cor- 
relate with progress of the nesting season in the 
north which abnormally late in 1946 and 
1947?) It is of interest also that Bennett's conclu- 
sions in Chicago are confirmed by those of Traut- 
man, another daily observer, on South Bass Island 
in Lake Erie. ; 

Rarities Heading the list of rarities was a desert 
sparrow discovered on Sept. 11 at Chicago (Nork 
and Clark). This well-marked, though immature, 
individual was seen by many people over a period 
of three days. Two spotted towhees were outstand- 
ing finds at St. Louis. The first, a female, was 
identified near Webster Groves, Mo., on Oct. 24 
(Comfort); and the second, a male, was found a 
few days later near East St. Louis, Ul. (Bolinger) . 
Both were seen repeatedly by other observers for 
several days thereafter. Other western species at 
St. Louis were eared grebe, red-shafted flicker, and 
Sprague’s pipit. Pine siskins om several occasions 
beginning on Oct. 17 at Urbana, Ill. (Morgan), at 
St. Louis (Comfort), at Richmond. Ind., on Nov. 
ig (Cope), and on several occasions beginning on 
Nov. 11 at Toledo (Van Camp and Campbell) 
suggest the possibility of a good winter flight. 

Other rarities: western kingbird at Springfield, 
Ill., on Oct. g and 2g (O'Brien); white-winged 
crossbill (20) at Lake Forest north of Chicago on 
Nov. 22 (Clow); Oregon junco at Chicago on Oct. 
9 (Clark) , at St. Louis (Comfort) , and at Cleveland 
during late November (Klein, Oberholser) —Har- 
oLD MAYFIELD, 2557 Portsmouth Ave., Toledo, Ohio, 
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CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—This initial 
report for the Central Southern Region extends the 
coverage of the season from western Florida into 

Alabama, Mis- 
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with the coun- 
try about Pensacola, Fla., where the work of Fran- 
cis M. Weston has provided a superb twenty-four- 
year background of seasonal summaries, but in 


addition includes all of the central southern United 
States from the southwestern edge of the Appala- 
chian Mts. west to the eastern edge of the south- 
ern great plains, an area from which periodic ac- 
counts of the birdlife have never before been pub- 
lished. The area thus embraced is one of remark- 
able unity for its size. Such diversity in habitat as 
does exist is provided chiefly by the transition from 
extensive but discontinuous belt of pure pine at the 
south, through ecotones of mixed oak and pine, to 
the climax deciduous forest that extends from the 
Mississippi River and its affluents over half of the 
entire region; by the change in the Gulf littoral, 
as one proceeds westward, from open sandy beach 
to vast mud flats covered with dwarf mangrove; and 
by the contrast between the disconnected and com- 
paratively small tidewater marshes in Mississippi 
and Alabama and the great marshes of Louisiana, 
Stretching back, at places, over 40 miles from the 
coast and furnishing the major wintering ground in 
North America for many species of waterfowl. 

The migration months, July through November, 
showed no extremes of temperature. An early light 
frost on Oct. 19 reached down to the coast at Pen- 
sacola. The remainder of the period averaged near 
normal with frost near the coast on Nov. 11 and go 
only. Rainfall in the Pensacola area was in excess 
of normal (7 in. on Sept. 3-4), but in the western 
section, in southern Louisiana, precipitation was 
far below normal until Oct. go, resulting in the 
excessive drying of the duck and goose marshes. 
November, on the other hand, was wet. A tropical 
hurricane passed inland between New Orleans and 
Biloxi on Sept. 4, causing winds of 75 m.p.h. at New 
Orleans and 44 m.p.h. at Pensacola, with stronger 
gusts at each place being recorded. 

Grebes through herons.—An eared grebe, at Cross 
Lake, near Shreveport, seen at a distance of a few 
feet, Nov. 28 (Horace Jeter and A. Daigre) is the 
first Louisiana record. Ten man-o’-war-birds were 
seen by Mrs. J. F. Wernicke at Pensacola on Sept. 
4, the day of the hurricane. Recorded earlier than 
ever before at Pensacola were a gannet on Dec. 4 
(F. Bray), and an Am. bittern on Sept. 29 
(Weston). Weston noted on Nov. 6, on the coast 
of Baldwin County, Ala., a glossy ibis at too great 
a distance to permit species determination, but 
neither the eastern nor white-faced glossy ibis had 
ever before been recorded in the Pensacola area. 
A Louisiana heron at Mud Lake, on the Tennessee- 
Mississippi state line below Memphis, July 18 (Ben 
Coffey) is the first Tennessee record, and another 
seen at Baton Rouge, Nov. 13 (Robert Krebs) , is 
the sixth record for that vicinity. A single roseate 
spoonbill at Lake Shore, Miss., on July go (Rev. 
Dorn et al.) is the first record for that species in 
southern Mississippi, for several decades at least. 
A green heron seen at Pensacola on Dec. 5 may 
have been a late straggler or a wintering bird, 
which is unusual. 

Ducks and geese—In the eastern portion of the 
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region and generally west to Vermilion Parish, La., 
there was ample rain to fill the ponds and marshes 
with fresh water and to allow for a good growth of 
waterfowl food plants. But this condition was re- 
versed in the extreme western portions where the 
great duck and goose marshes suffered greatly from 
drought. Geese normally concentrate west of the 
Mississippi River, particularly in southwestern 
Louisiana, but this year they were present earlier 
and in greater numbers farther east where marsh 
conditions were more favorable. Several large 
concentrations were reported in the marshes east 
and south of New Orleans. At the end of Novem- 
ber on the Delta Wildlife Refuge, the goose popu- 
lation was estimated at 136,500 (Kent E. Myers). 
The composition was as follows: 130,000 blue (70% 
immature) , 4500 lesser snow, 1500 Canada and 500 
white-fronted geese. Ducks piled into the coastal 
plain early but in many localities seemed to depart 
as rapidly as they came. On Oct. 16-17, a cold- 
front storm of moderate proportions moved east- 
ward across the Gulf States, losing most of its force, 
however, before reaching the Gulf of Mexico. In 
the following week, ducks and geese poured into 


Louisiana. It began to look as if we had another 
tremendous flight similar to that of November 
1947. An aerial survey of the Louisiana marshes 


(John Lynch) on Oct. 19 showed a notable concen- 
tration of ducks, with a preponderance of pintails 
(45%), and blue-winged teal (35%). A re-check 
on Oct. 26 showed the same total number of ducks, 
but pintails now represented only 12%, and blue- 
winged teal, a mere 5% of the total. On the other 
hand, the gadwall, baldpate, shoveller, and green- 
winged teal had taken a tremendous jump. This 
led waterfowl biologists to infer that a roll-up of 
transients was involved, i.e., the cold front of the 
previous week had piled up several weeks of normal 
flight into a single big wave and shoved it into 
Louisiana in one mass. According to LeRoy W. 
Giles, the diving duck population continues to de- 
cline. In fact, canvas-backs and redheads have 
dwindled to near nothing; in the past 10 years the 
number of canvas-backs at Sabine Wildlife Refuge 
has dropped from an estimated 60,000 to less than 
100, while no redheads nor buffle-heads at all have 
been noted there this season. Heavy rains in late 
November vastly improved marsh conditions in the 
western region, but a full appraisal of the situation 
at the end of the period has not yet been made. 
The arrival dates on 5 species at New Orleans 
exceeded any previous Louisiana record (fide Ar- 
thur Van Pelt except as otherwise noted): blue 
goose on Sept. 27, white-fronted goose on Oct. 16, 
gadwall on Aug. 25 (flocks of 7 and 12), shoveller 
on Oct. 4, redhead, Oct. 3 (B. M. Myers). The 
following species arrived earlier than ever before in 
their respective localities: at Pensacola (Weston) , 
canvas-back on Nov. 28; at Baton Rouge (Lowery 
or Moore): ring-necked duck on Oct. 11, ruddy 
duck on Oct. 24, shoveller on Oct. 11, pintail on 
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Oct. 12, gadwall on Oct. 18, and green-winged teal 
on Oct. 24; near St. Francisville, mallard on Oct. 
22 (Jas. Hy. Bruns); at New Orleans (fide Van 
Pelt), mallard on Sept. 26, baldpate on Oct. 16, 
lesser snow goose on Oct. 2. Something of a rarity 
were 4 old-squaws shot at Ringgold, La., on Dec. 
2 (fide Charles Shaw). At. Sabine Wildlife Refuge, 
the ring-necked duck was seen on Oct. g (Giles) , 
which equals the previous earliest record. Other 
waterfowl arrivals at this locality were either nor- 
mal or late, probably because of drought conditions 
in the first part of the season. 

Hawks, shorebirds—At Pensacola, the hawk 
flight, variable from year to year, was good on a 
few days, notably on Sept. 26 and Oct. 3. A swal- 
low-tailed kite at Port St. Joe, Fla., on Aug. 28 was, 
by far, Weston’s latest record for the species. A 
real rarity was 30 red phalaropes reported 5 miles 
off shore from Pensacola in the Gulf by Messrs. 
Boyden and Gunter, Nov. 26. An avocet at False 
River, 25 mi. NW Baton Rouge, Oct. 24 (Robert J. 
Newman, et al.) and again on Oct. 31 (Robert 
Krebs) , is the third local record and the sixth for 
Louisiana in the last 60 years. A greater yellow- 
legs seen at the same place by the same observers 
on Nov. 6 is the latest ever recorded in this area. 
Woodcock were reported plentiful on Nov. 18 at 
St. Francisville (Van Pelt) , and 20 were flushed at 
Avoca Island near Morgan City on Nov. 20 (Major 
James Brown). Also noteworthy are 12 upland 
plovers at Memphis Municipal Airport on July 18, 
go stilt sandpipers on Sept. 12 and 19 and 1 Wil- 
son’s phalarope on Sept. 19 at Mud Lake on Ten- 
nessee- Mississippi line below Memphis (Coffey) . 

Jaegers, gulls, terns —A jaeger (sp.) in immature 
plumage at Pensacola on Sept. 19 was the first seen 
by Weston in his many years of observation on the 
western coast of Florida. The Franklin’s gull was 
noted at Morton, Ark., Nov. 20 (Brother Vincent) . 
Weston saw a Cabot’s tern at Pensacola on Oct. 31, 
his latest date for the species. 

Land birds.—Weston noted the appearance of the 
Louisiana water-thrush at Pensacola on July 4 and 
the yellow warbler on July 11, each indicating 
clearly how extremely early the southward migra- 
tion got underway. In this same region § several 
spectacular flights of small birds occurred in the 
period, notably on Sept. 5, the first day of good 
weather after the hurricane. On that day, the 
coastwise woods were swarming with migrants: red- 
eyed vireo and hooded warbler, abundant; wood 
pewee, blue-gray gnatcatcher, white-eved vireo, black 
and white warbler, redstart, barn swallow, and pur- 
ple martin, common; each of yellow- 
throated vireo, prothonotary, parula, yellow, prairie, 
and Kentucky warblers, oven-bird, orchard oriole, 
summer tanager, and blue grosbeak; and a surpris- 
ing list of rarities (1 each), worm-eating, blue- 
winged, golden-winged and cerulean warblers. To 
the west, in Louisiana, the only outstanding con- 
centration of migrants observed appeared on Sept. 


several 


17-20. Day after day, in October, a few migrants 
trickled through, but since the weather re- 
mained clear, no piling-up of migrants took place. 
But in spite of the general absence of migrants in 
large numbers, a surprising number of small land 
birds appeared earlier or stayed later than ever 
before. These are noted below. 

Three Vaux’s swifts (rare but fairly regular at 
Baton Rouge, in winter) roosted in a chimney on 
Louisiana State University campus, Nov. 30 (Low- 
ery and Robinson), nearly 4 weeks after the last 
chimney swift had departed. Single Arkansas king- 
birds appeared at a number of localities: Fort Mor- 
gan, Ala., on Nov. 6 (Weston) ; Pensacola, Nov. 14 
and 17 (Weston); Baton Rouge, Sept. 26 (Moore) , 
and Oct. 5 (Lowery); and 10 mi. NW Grand Isle, 
Sept. 25 (Fred Buchmann). The scissor-tailed fly- 
catcher, which breeds at Shreveport, was last seen 
there on Oct. 17 (Jeter). Migrants were noted in 
DeSota Parish, La., on Sept. 10 (Mrs. Hill Myers) 
and at Baton Rouge on Oct. 15 (R. N. Watts). A 
single bird seen at Pensacola on Nov 5 (S. M. Ray) 
was the first record for that region. Three ver- 
milion flycatchers (rare but regular in Louisiana) 
were seen near the mouth of the Tehfuncte River 
on Lake Pontchartrain on Nov. 25 (Misses Ault, 
Wilson, and Feingold) ; another was observed about 
20 miles west of Pensacola on Nov. 6 (Weston). A 
warbling vireo at Baton Rouge on Oct. 3 (Moore) 
was a month later than all previous records. At 
Pensacola, Weston recorded the magnolia warbler 
on Nov. 7 and the Kentucky warbler on Sept. 29, 
each later than ever before. A Wilson’s warbler 
at Grand Lake, 18 miles northwest of Baton Rouge, 
on Oct. 24, equaled the previous latest record for 
the area except for a single bird that wintered at 
Baton Rouge in 1944. An oven-bird collected and 
another seen at St. Francisville, La., on Oct. 17 
(Bruns) were also later than all previous records. 
A Canada warbler on Oct. 17 (Buchmann) at 
Baton Rouge equaled the previous latest record, 
and a black-throated green warbler on Sept. 17 at 
St. Francisville, La. (Bruns), and another the fol- 
lowing day at Baton Rouge (Krebs) were each over 
a week earlier than previously recorded. Black 
and white warblers appeared at Pensacola on July 
28 and were commoner on Aug. 17 than Weston 
had ever found them before in fall. At the same 
place a myrtle warbler on Oct. 2 (Mrs. A. L. Whig- 
ham) exceeded the previous earliest arrival of the 
species there. At Pensacola, Weston reported the 
orchard oriole on Sept. 5 (very late); summer 
tamager, Nov. 8, and rose-breasted grosbeak, Oct. 
30 (both the latest ever recorded) ; a blue grosbeak 
on Oct. 24 equaled the previous latest date. Bruns 
saw 2 lark sparrows at St. Francisville, La., on Sept. 
18 (very rare in southern Louisiana although it 
breeds commonly in the northern part of the State) . 
Of special note are a male and female Baltimore 
oriole seen at Oaklawn (near Slidell) , La., on Nov. 
28 (Donald Bradburn) ; this is the second “winter” 


record for the state. A goldfinch at Baton Rouge 
on Nov. 13 (Krebs) was earlier than ever before.— 
Grorce H. Lowery, JR., Museum of Zoology, Louis- 
iana State University, Baton Rouge. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION,—The 
coverage of the Northern Great Plains is gradually 
being expanded and will eventually include as 




















much as possible of that shown on the map. Gen- 
erally warm weather prevailed over most of the 
region into late fall. Very little snow appeared un- 
til the middle of November. 

Marsh birds—The heron group furnished more 
new and interesting records than any in the North- 
ern Great Plains this season. Great blue herons 
are on the increase on Upper Souris Refuge, Fox- 
holm, N. Dak. (Dart). An_Am. egret was seen from 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 1 on LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. 
Dak. (Krumm), a new refuge record. A snowy 
egret was observed during the latter part of August 
for the second year, on Medicine Lake Refuge, 
Medicine Lake, Mont. (Hazeltine) , and 2 were seen 
at Poplar, Mont., on Sept. 12 (Kathlene Anderson) . 
An immature little blue heron was seen on Des 
Lacs Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak., Oct. 21 (Gillette, 
Martin). The bird remained in the area until Oct. 
28, being observed on several occasions at close 
range. This is a new refuge record and possibly a 


. ~~... 
new state record. A least bittern was observed on 


Aug. 2 at Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. 
(Henry, Wellein), and a second observation was 
made on Aug. 17 (Hammond, Smith). This is a 
new record for that refuge. 

Waterfowl.—Good weather was probably one of 
the important factors in waterfowl] distribution this 
fall. Most species remained longer than usual in 
local areas, and then seemed to skip over some of 
their usual stopping places. Hunters reported 
fewer Canada geese throughout western and central 
North Dakota in contrast to a 60% increase at 
Waubay Refuge, Waubay, S. Dak. (Staunton) . 
White-fronted geese were down from last year, as 
were snow and blue geese. Mallards were generally 
somewhat more common. An increase of 50% was 
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reported from Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. 
Dak., with a peak of between 50,000 and 75,000 
(Bradley). In the Kenmare, N. Dak. area, hunters 
interviewed, reported a much higher proportion of 
males than usual. Pintails generally were reported 
as less abundant. A wood duck observed at Lower 
Souris on July 14 (Hawkins) , and July 25 (Henry) , 
was a new refuge record. At Arrowwood Refuge, 
Kensal, N. Dak., 2000 canvas-backs were recorded 
on Oct. 15, the largest number ever noted on the 
refuge at any time (Nelson). However, in the 
Minot, N. Dak., area they were reported as fewer 
than at any time since the late nineteen thirties 
(Saugstad) . 

Birds of prey.—There was no large movement of 
Swainson’s hawks through the Kenmare, N. Dak. 
area this fall as has been noted in past years. Sev- 
eral large flights were seen over LaCreek Refuge 
(Krumm). Am. rough-legged hawks were common 
over western North Dakota all fall. Bald eagles were 
more common than usual at Lower Souris. Eleven 
eagles were observed from a plane on Nov. 26, 
around one water hole. Six were adult bald eagles 
and 5 were all dark. An estimated 20 to 25 eagles 
were on the refuge as of Nov. 26, at least half of 
which were bald eagles (Henry). A prairie falcon 
was seen near Kenmare, N. Dak. (Gammell) Oct. 
31. This species was reported as “occasional” at 
LaCreek Refuge (Krumm). Duck hawks were re- 
ported from the Lower Souris and Minot areas in 
North Dakota, and from Lake Andes in South 
Dakota. 

Gallinaceous birds——Sharp-tailed grouse are con- 
tinuing to increase at Lower Souris Refuge and Des 
Lacs Refuge. They have remained at high levels 
at LaCreek (Krumm). Throughout much of the 
northern half of North Dakota the ring-necked 
pheasant is still a rare bird but goodly numbers are 
still reported from the southwestern part of the 
state. In South Dakota the population has increased 
25% at LaCreek (Krumm), but it is steadily de- 
creasing in the Sioux Falls area (Donahoe) . 

Shorebirds—The fall migration of shorebirds was 
good at Des Lacs, and at Lostwood Refuge, Lost- 
wood, N. Dak. By July 15, large numbers of pec- 
toral sandpipers were noted, and throughout August 
and September flocks of dowitchers numbering up 
to 2000 were commonly seen on Des Lacs Refuge. 
Only 2 buff-breasted sandpipers were seen on Des 
Lacs Refuge this year, both on Sept. 19 (Gammell) . 
Wilson’s phalaropes were scarce on both Lower 
Souris and Des Lacs. 

Gulls—Three Bonaparte’s gulls were observed on 
Des Lacs Refuge, Aug. 6 (Robbins, Gammell) . 

Land birds—Hermit thrushes were unusually 
common at Fargo, N. Dak. (Stevens). In general 
the warbler migration was poor with the exception 
of myrtle warblers. Since there are few records of 
the rusty blackbird in Montana, Mrs. Anderson’s 
observation of 3 at Poplar is of particular interest. 
Two cardinals were reported from Sioux Falls, 
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S. Dak., Sept. 19 (Donahoe) , and one from Fargo, 
N. Dak., on Oct. 23 (Stevens). The only dickcissel 
observation reported was made at Lower Souris 
Refuge where they were seen three times during 
July in clover and alfalfa fields (Henry). A purple 
finch was seen at refuge headquarters, Lower Souris 
Refuge, Sept. 4 (Wells, Yrizarry, Henry). A large 
migration of Lapland longspurs was noted at Lake 
Andes on Nov. 5 (Donahoe). Snow buntings were 
first observed on Oct. 10 and have since become 
common in central and western North Dakota.— 
Dr. AND Mrs. R. T. GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. Dak. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION, — Trying to describe 
the autumn migration in southern Texas in merely 
biological, rather than meterological, terms would 
be misleading. Ex- 
cept for a few strag- 
gling_ individuals, 
the migration occurs 
in a series of pushes 
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wind, humidity and temperature. The optimum 
condition for migration is an advaacing cold front, 
with falling (not necessarily low) temperature and 
precipitation in the areas north of Texas. 

(1) This year the first cold fronts moved into 
Texas on July 24 and 31. These fronts reached 
only to central Texas, but they sent a swarm of 
shorebirds on to the coast. (2) A front on Aug. 5 
brought all our species of swallows and a few war- 
blers. (3) A minor front on Aug. 16 brought a 
few migrants, including sparrow hawk and_blue- 
gray gnatcatcher. (4) A northwest front on Aug. 
26, though it failed to reach Texas, was heralded 
by the arrival on the coast of several warblers, in- 
cluding hooded, Canada, Kentucky and both water- 
thrushes. (5) An odd situation prevailed on Sept. 
3-5. A hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico caused a 
vast sweep of northeast winds into Texas, together 
with rains throughout the eastern United States. A 
huge number of migrant species came in at this 
time; they included most of the common dabbling 
ducks, Cooper’s, pigeon and marsh hawks, pectoral 
sandpiper and house wren. (6) On Sept. 25, an- 
other northeast cold front brought another huge 
influx and caused the departure of the yellow- 
billed cuckoo and crested flycatcher. (7) With a 
front on Oct. g came many of the more hardy forms, 
including all the geese, kinglets, osprey and brown- 
headed nuthatches. (8) On Oct. 8 a cold front 
hastened the departure of the green heron, yellow- 
crowned night heron, and blue grosbeak. (9) A 
front on Oct. 17-18 brought in the: first sparrow 
wave, as well as the yellow-bellied sapsucker and 
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Brewer's blackbird. (10) A series of three fronts 
striking quickly on Nov. 6, 9 and 13 helped finish 
off the season by bringing in the buffle-head, canvas- 
back, ring-necked, and scaup ducks, hooded mer- 
ganser, myrtle warbler, brown creeper and the re- 
maining sparrows (Henslow’s, field, white-crowned, 
song). At the same time the roseate spoonbill, red- 
dish egret, white ibis, kingbird, scissor-tailed fly- 
catcher, indigo bunting, and dickcissel departed. 

Herons and ibises——A record-breaking drought 
in Texas caused many marsh-nesting birds to leave 
their dried-up rookeries early in the season, and 
wander over the countryside before migrating south- 
ward. Moreover, a very mild autumn permitted 
them to remain north till late. This circumstance 
may account for the many reports of egrets in the 
northern states, and it certainly accounts for the 
unusual number of widely scattered reports of 
spoonbills and ibises in Texas. 

Geese and swans.—For the first time in many 
years whistling swans on the Texas coast were re- 
ported authentically. Mrs. Hagar reported one 
shot near Rockport, Nov. 27, by a hunter who 
mistook it for a snow goose. Another whistling 
swan with a broken leg was captured in the same 
area on Dec. 1, and turned over to federal wardens. 
Their occurrence was preceded by a complex series 
of storms, cold fronts, severe cold, and snow and 
rain west and northwest of Texas. Many flocks of 
geese were heard going south at night; but the ac- 
tual number of geese (except Canada) was com- 
paratively small. On Nov. 7, McKay, at Cove, saw 
7 smaller Canada geese [lesser?] in a flock with 26 
larger birds of this species. 

Ducks.—As usual, redheads came in great num- 
bers to the lower Texas coast, where they appeared 
on Oct. 17, almost a month earlier than farther 
north along the coast. Pintails were abundant 
everywhere, and mallards in certain places. But the 
flights of all other ducks were poor. 

Hawks.—Small migrations of broad-winged hawks 
occurred at Cove on Sept. 26, and at Rockport on 
Sept. 27 and Oct. 22. On the latter date, Cooper's 
hawks were mingled with the broad-wings in small 
groups of 20-25 passing all day. A recently-killed 
Swainson‘s hawk 4o miles south of Houston on Dec. 
5 was unusual, though the species was reported on 
a Christmas bird count here a year or two ago. A 
red-tailed hawk (Krider’s) was at Rockport, Oct. 
19, and one at Cove, Oct. 24. 

Shorebirds. — An _ oyster-catcher with a lame 
leg on Bolivar Peninsula on Nov. 25 (Dr. Whit- 
ney) is the only record for this species in the Gal- 
veston area that I have heard of since the 1920's. 
Perhaps the year’s last warm front, which swept up 
the coast with rain and stiff winds on the night of 
Nov. 20-21 accounts for the bird. The shorebird 
migration was about normal except that solitary 
sandpipers were extremely abundant in late Au- 
gust and early September; greater yellow-legs were 
more common than lesser, an abnormal condition; 


7 marbled godwits on Galveston Island, Aug. 29, 
were remarkably early and remarkably numerous 
for that place. 

Flycatchers.—Eastern kingbirds remained till the 
very late date of Nov. 11, when 6 were seen 20 
miles south of Houston (Hamilton); and the last 
scissor-tailed flycatchers were seen at the same time 
and place. The latter species was unusually abun- 
dant on migration this autumn. All the Empi- 
donaces were reported at various places during Sep- 
tember. The eastern wood pewee arrived at Cove 
at the very early date of July 15; and the eastern 
phoebe arrived in the Galveston Bay area, Oct. 9. 

Vireos and warblers.—Vireos arrived as follows: 
yellow-throated at Kemah, Oct. 10; blue-headed at 
Cove and Houston, Oct. 23; red-eyed at Cove, Aug. 
8 (remained till Oct. 23); Philadelphia at Cove, 
Nov. 11 and 14. The warbler flight was good this 
autumn. Perhaps the generally mild and dry au- 
tumn tempted birds to linger instead of rushing 
through unobserved. At least 26 species were re- 
corded for the period. Several of them (Tennessee, 
magnolia, black-throated green, prairie) were last 
seen at the time of the cold front of Nov. 13-14. A 
hooded warbler flew into one of the buildings of 
the Medical College in Galveston on Aug. 27, and 
there (according to Dr. Whitney) “died of avian 
malaria.”” The most unusual species of the period 
was the black-poll, which appeared at Kemah with 
the northeast cold front of Sept. 25. 

Sparrows.—The dickcissel lingered much later 
than usual (Nov. 11) in the Houston area, and the 
Am. goldfinch arrived later than usual (Nov. 25). 
The other common wintering sparrows appeared at 
about the usual time, but with a tendency to be a 
few days earlier than average. 

Rarities—McKay reported a smooth-billed ani 
at Cove on Oct. 10, and another (?) on Qet. 14 
about 5 miles south of where the first one was seen, 
This is the first report known to me of the species 
in this area. McKay saw a Baird’s sparrow on Oct. 
10, the second record for Cove. A hunter at Cove 
shot a Ross’s goose from what he said was a flock 
of small white geese that did not act like snow 
geese. McKay identified the bird and has the head. 
At Rockport, Mrs. Hagar saw a white-bellied booby 
on June 25, and a white-winged scoter on the irra- 
tional date of Aug. 23. Ella Wolfer reported 
that she and three other excellent observers care- 
fully identified a black-throated gray warbler at 
Kemah on Sept. 25—Grorce G. WILLIAMS, The 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—This region, embracing parts of 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado, is greatly diversified both as to topography 
and biota. Though lying within the arid portion 
of the United States, it contains high mountains, 
separated one from another by dry desert valleys 
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or by tablelands. The flora and fauna ranges from 
Arctic-Alpine to Upper Sonoran, and from truly 
desert elements to the relatively humid elements 
of the Rocky Mountains. Thus, the contrast in 
the factors influencing the biotic communities is 
sufficient to provide the various forms commonly 
found within these limits. 

In the upper altitudinal limits of the region 
there are seldom more than go days between the 
last spring frost and the first killing autumn 
frost. There are seldom less than 180 frostless days 
in the foothills, and proportionate numbers in the 
lower deserts and valleys. 

Considering the region as a whole, there is a 
rather sharp diminution in the precipitation during 
the main growing season. During the dormant pe- 
riod from December to April the precipitation in- 
creases. 

The altitude ranges from approximately 600 ft. 
above sea level to around 13,000 ft. for the higher 
mountain peaks. However, the greater portion of 
the basin lies at an elevation of 3600 ft. or more. 
Much of the region is characterized by areas with- 
out drainage to the sea, by salt deserts, clay hills, 
sandy wastes, and mountain ranges. 

In this region much emphasis is put on vertical 
migration, for in the space of a very few miles a 
vertical seasonal migration, not unlike the long 
range north-south migrations, can be effected. The 
ascent or descent and the north-south flights ap- 
pear to be made according to the climatic and 
other factors as they agree with the life require- 
ments. 

Probably the most notable weather factor was 
the freeze-up which affected much of the region by 
mid-November, when the waterfowl were beginning 
to concentrate on potholes, and many species were 
well in migration. There were few weather ex- 
tremes, and the mean temperatures were similar to 
those for the corresponding period of 1947. General 
conditions for the season were favorable, and in- 
creases were noted for some species. 

Unusual records included white-winged scoter and 
old-squaw reports from the Ogden Bay Refuge 
and the Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge in 
northern Utah, and a scissor-tailed flycatcher (state 
record), and red-eyed vireos, in Utah. 

Loons, grebes, and pelicans.—Five common loons 
were recorded by Victor Jones near Pocatello, Idaho, 
Oct. 1. Eared grebes were noted throughout the 
summer at the Bear River Refuge where the peak 
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reached 75 on Oct. 13. Lockerbie, Tanner, Taylor, 
and Webb noted their abundance at Farmington 
Bay near Salt Lake City during October. Western 
grebes were abundant, with a peak concentration 
of goo at the Bear River Refuge, near Brigham. 
Utah, on Sept. go. Pied-billed grebes, often present 
the year round at Bear River Refuge, reached a 
peak of 100 on Aug. 17. They were last seen at 
Deer Flat, near Nampa, Idaho, on Nov. 2 (W. A. 
Rodgers). White pelicans were most abundant at 
B.R.R., where 2800 were observed through July 
and August. They departed by Nov. 10. They 
were also common at the Ruby Lake Nat'l. Wild- 
life Refuge, Nev., according to B. H. Cater. 
Cormorants, herons and ibises—Double-crested 
cormorants, nesting at B.R.R., reached a peak popu- 
lation of 500 on Sept. go. Deer Flat had a peak of 
400, with 8 observed, Nov. 10 (W.A.R.). Five were 
observed near Pocatello, Idaho, on Nov. 13 by Vic- 
tor E. Jones. Great blue herons, which often re- 
main the year round at B.R.R., reached a peak of 
150 on July go. W. A. Rodgers noted 14 herons 
still present at Deer Flat Refuge, near Nampa, 
Idaho, on Nov. 30. Snowy (Brewster's) egrets were 
most abundant at B.R.R., where they reached a 
peak of 1800 on July go following the nesting sea- 
son, and migrated by Nov. 16. Three snowy egrets 
were seen at Ruby Lake, Nev., Sept. 20 (B.H.C.). 
Five birds, resident through the summer, left Poca- 
tello, Idaho, Oct. 23 (Jones). Black-crowned night 
herons reached a peak of 250, July go, at B.R.R., 
where the number will increase during the winter 
as migrants come in. Ruby Lake, Nev., was high 
with 100 Am. bitterns observed, July 15 (B.H.C.). 
The white-faced glossy ibis reached a peak of 1700 
at B.R.R. at the close of the nesting season or ap- 
proximately Aug. 1. The Ogden Bay Refuge, Utah, 
was host to 1500 ibis on July 25 (Noland Nelson) . 
Swans.—Whistling swans reached a peak of 7000 
at Bear River Refuge on Oct. 29. This figure is 
far below that of last year; however, if swans on 
adjacent areas were included the reduction would 
be negligible. The Sheldon Nat'l. Antelope Refuge 
near Cedarville, Calif., reports the observation of 
33 swans on Nov. 22 (John E. Schwartz). This 
species was abundant at Ogden Bay, with 2200 
present on Nov. 8 (Noland Nelson). The Deer 
Flat Refuge, Nampa, Idaho, reported goo swans 
with the departure date of Nov. 26 (W. A. Rod- 
gers). Ten trumpeter swans were penned for 
breeding purposes at Ruby Lake, Nev. (Cater). 
Geese.—Canada geese were abundant at Ogden 
Bay, B.R.R., and Ruby Lake, Nev., and Rodgers at 
Deer Flat, Idaho, reported a high of 3800 from 
mid-November to the end of the period. Canada 
geese (lesser) were common at B.R.R., and at Deer 
Flat where 100 were seen Nov. 30. Victor E. Jones 
reported 500 present at Pocatello, Idaho. Obser- 
vations of white-fronted geese were reported frem 
B.R.R., and from Deer Flat, Idaho, where 300 were 
estimated on Oct. go (W.A.R.). Snow geese reached 


a peak of jooo at B.R.R., 4350 at Ogden Bay 
Refuge, 1250 at Deer Flat, and 200 at Pocatello. 

Dabbling ducks—The numbers of mallards fluc- 
tuated in various parts of the region. At Bear 
River Refuge the trend was upward, as it was in 
parts of Idaho. Rodgers reported a peak of 520,000 
mallards at Deer Flat Refuge, Idaho, from Nov. 15 
to the end of the period. Many mallards winter in 
parts of the region. Gadwalls reached their peak 
on Oct. 13 at B.R.R., with an estimated 23,500 pres- 
ent. Baldpates were present in substantially greater 
numbers at B.R.R., where a peak of 45,000 was esti- 
mated on Oct. 13. Ogden Bay recorded the same 
peak (N.N.). Rodgers reported an estimated 160,- 
ooo baldpates at Deer Flat on Nov. 15. Pintails 
were probably the most common ducks in the re- 
gion. At B.R.R. the peak was over a quarter of 
a million birds, and nearby Ogden Bay reported 
275,000. Deer Flat had a high population, with 
go,o00 still present on Nov. 30. Green-winged teal 
were also very abundant at B.R.R., Deer Flat, and 
Ogden Bay. Schwartz reported that a few teal re- 
main at the Sheldon Antelope Refuge, Nev., all 
winter. One hundred blue-winged teal were still 
present at Deer Flat on Nov. 30; other places re- 
porting blue-winged teal were Pocatello and B.R.R. 
The cinnamon teal, a common nester at B.R.R., 
reached a peak of 4ooo there on Sept. 1, and 2000 
were estimated at Ogden Bay. Sixteen were noted 
at Deer Flat, Nov. 29. The number of shovellers 
at B.R.R. reached 75,000 on Oct. 29, and many re- 
mained after Nov. g0. One wood duck was re- 
ported by Lockerbie at Fish Springs, Utah, and an- 
other was observed at B.R.R. 

Diving ducks.—Redheads were at a peak of ap- 
proximately 18,500 at Bear River Refuge on July 
16, Cater reported 5000 at Ruby Lake, Nev., on 
Oct. 27, while 300 were still present at Deer Flat, 
Idaho, on Nov. 30. Ring-necked ducks were found 
in hunters’ bags near Carson City, Nev., in 1947 
according to E. C. D. Marriage, but none were 
noted there during the 1948 season. B. K. Harris 
reported the bagging of a ring-necked duck on Nov. 
14 at Farmington Bay near Salt Lake City, and an- 
other was seen near Pocatello on Nov. 6 (V.E.J.). 
Canvas-backs were common throughout the region, 
and B.R.R. reported a peak of 13.500 on Oct. 29. 
Cater reported 8000 at Ruby Lake. Canvas-backs 
usually remain in the region until a general freeze- 
up. The abundance of scaup was noted in reports 
from northwestern Nevada, Montana, Deer Flat 
and Pocatello, Idaho, and the B.R.R. Am. golden- 
eyes were reported in some numbers from B.R.R. 
(1000) and Ruby Lake (1000). Buffle-heads were 
still present near Pocatello, Nov. 27; they were 
noted at Ruby Lake, Oct. 18, Carson City, Nev., 
and B.R.R., where a few remained until after Nov. 
30. Old-squaws are comparatively rare in the re- 
gion; however, 2 were bagged by hunters at the 
B.R.R., and 2 were observed at Ogden Bay (N.N.). 
A pair of white-winged scoters was observed at 


Ogden Bay on Nov. 7 (Harris) and Nov. 15 (Nel- 
son). ‘Iwo were observed at B.R.R. on Oct. 14 
and Nov. 7. Four ruddy ducks were bagged near 
Carson City, Nev. (E.C.D.M.); they were common 
at Decker’s Lake, Ruby Lake, and Pocatello, dur- 
ing mid-October. The B.R.R. had an unusual con- 
centration of 6300 ruddies on Oct. 13. Hooded 
mergansers are not common in the area; however 
3 were observed, Nov. 1 at Ogden Bay (N.N.), and 
2 were noted at B.R.R., Dec. 2. 

Hawks.—Most of the common hawks of the re- 
gion were reported, with bald and golden eagles 
common at B.R.R. and Pocatello, Idaho, during 
late November. 

Shorebirds, gulls and terns——Reports were sub- 
mitted on most of the shorebirds of the region. 
Lockerbie, Tanner, and Webb observed 4 Sabine’s 
gulls at Decker’s Lake near Salt Lake City. Cater 
indicated the black tern as being common at Ruby 
Lake, Nev. One injured golden plover was picked 
up at B.R.R.;_ black-bellied plover were not 
present in the usual numbers. The peak popula- 
tion of avocets, stilts, phalaropes, gulls, and terns 
at the B.R.R. probably exceeded 30,000 birds. 

Ow/s.—Reports on. owls were limited to long- 
eared, short-eared, horned owls, and one screech 
owl at Salt Lake City (Wilson and Shaffer) . 

Poor-wills, wood peckers—One _ poor-will was ob- 
served by Rex Snow near Salt Lake City, Sept. 12. 
Woodpeckers were common, with flickers holding 
strong, while Lewis’s woodpeckers were absent from 
some of their usual haunts. Clifton Greenhalgh 
observed 2 hairy woodpeckers near Grantsville, 
Utah, on Nov. 6. 

Passerine birds.—Lockerbie reported that a (state 
record) scissor-tailed flycatcher was seen at Salt Lake 
City on June 12 by Emerson, Tanner and himself. 
Horned larks were noted in spectacular abundance 
at Poplar, Mont., Grantsville, Utah, and the B.R.R. 
Swallows were present at B.R.R. in their usual great 
numbers; in fact, it was estimated that barn swal- 
lows alone reached a peak of 10,000 on Sept. 15. 
One Canada jay was noted near Salt Lake City 
(Wilson and Shaffer) , and 22 scrub (Woodhouse’s) 
jays were seen near Grantsville, Utah (C.G.) , and 
Payson, Utah (Pfouts). “Two Clark’s nutcrackers 
were noted near Grantsville, Utah (C.G.). Moun- 
tain and black-capped chickadees were noted near 
Salt Lake City and Grantsville (C.W., B.S., C.G.). 
One white-breasted (Rocky Mountain) nuthatch 
was noted on Nov. 16 at Salt Lake City, and one 
red-breasted nuthatch was reported from Pocatello. 
Victor Jones observed 10 brown (Rocky Mountain) 
creepers near Pocatello, Idaho, on Oct. 20. Long- 
billed marsh wrens reached an almost infinite num- 
ber during the season, but migrated with the onset 
of severe weather. Sage thrashers were common, 
but not abundant, at B.R.R. during August and 
September, and Taylor reported several at Decker’s 
Lake near Salt Lake City. Robins remained late 
and were more numerous this year (Pfouts). J. S. 
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Stanford noted a few solitaires during mid-Novem- 
ber at Logan, Utah. Ruby-crowned kinglets were 
seen at Salt Lake City, Nov. 11 (C.W., B.S.), and 
Grantsville, Utah, Nov. 6 (C.G.). Am. pipits 
reached 150 at B.R.R. and were common near Salt 
Lake City (C.L.). Twenty cedar waxwings were 
noted near Logan, Utah, on Nov. 20 (Stanford) . 
Starlings became common in much of the area by 
Nov. 30. Lockerbie and Webb reported solitary 
(Cassin’s) , red-eyed and warbling vireos near Salt 
Lake City. Allen Smith observed the uncommon 
Virginia’s warbler at B.R.R. on Oct. 14. Yellow 
warblers were common in Utah until September. 
Audubon’s warblers were abundant at B.R.R. until 
late September. ‘Townsend’s warblers were noted 
Sept. 12 near Salt Lake City (Gordon Taylor). 
Macgillivray’s warblers were common at B.R.R. 
during September and were noted at Salt Lake City, 
Aug. 10. A lone lazuli bunting visited the B.R.R. 
on July 30. Chandler Robbins and F. M. Packard 
approached within a few inches of a full-grown 
young or female evening grosbeak at Estes Park, 
Colo., on Aug. 18; an adult male nearby was more 


wary. Cassin’s finches were noted at Logan, Utah 
(Stanford). Pine siskins were observed near Pay- 


son, Utah, by Pfouts. Am. (pale) goldfinches were 
common at B.R.R. from mid-September on. Spotted 
towhees occurred near Payson, Utah, and one visited 
B.R.R., Oct. 15. A Harris’s sparrow was noted 
south of Salt Lake City by Boyd Shaffer, and 2 snow 
buntings stopped at B.R.R. for a few days during 
early November.—JOHN B. VAN DEN AKKER, Bear 
River Migratory Bird Refuge, Brigham City, Utah. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—tThe general drought 
continued unbroken, with precipitation well below 
normal over most of the territory. Late August 

and early Septem- 
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snow which fell early in many of the higher parts 
of the region on Oct. go. 

Loons, grebes, and pelicans.—Earliest common 
loons were seen on Havasu L., Oct. 19 (Monson). 
The eared grebe migration in the Colorado R. val- 
ley seemed unusually heavy, with almost 800 present 
at Havasu L., Nov. 16 (M.). The pied-billed grebe 
was reported breeding along the Rio Grande in the 
El Paso, Tex., area: one half-grown young seen 
with adult, Aug. 7 (L. McBee, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Wimberly). The white pelican flight through the 
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Colorado valley began about Sept. 23 and lasted 
through Oct. 8, with few seen after the later date. 

Herons and ibises—The Am. egret was unre- 
ported from El Paso, which is considered unusual. 
However, as many as 50 snowy egrets were seen near 
there, but in New Mexico, Sept. 11 (L.M.). White 
herons identified as immature little blues were re- 
ported from along the Rio Grande, in New Mexico 
but near El Paso: 15 on Aug. 6, 12 on Aug. 19, and 
8 on Oct. 2 (L.M.). Green heron departures were 
noted Oct. 1 in the Bill Williams Delta, Ariz. (M.), 
and Oct. 10 near El Paso but across the New Mexico 
line (L.M.). An Am. bittern was seen at Parker, 
Ariz., Sept. 14, apparently an early migrant (M.). 
Along the Rio Grande in New Mexico near El Paso, 
a least bittern was seen Sept. 11; it was also re- 
ported nesting there, apparently a new breeding 
species for New Mexico (L.M.). Two glossy ibises 
seen near Topock, Ariz., Nov. 29, were probably 
wintering (M.); a flock of 65 was seen near Roswell, 
N. Mex., Oct. 18 (W. and A. Foerster). 

Swans and geese.—Eleven whistling swans, 3 adults 
and 8 immatures, were present at Snowflake, Nov. 
22 to 30; 1 was shot by a hunter (L.L., A. Levine) . 
Canada geese arrived later than usual in the Colo- 
rado valley, the first birds not seen until Oct. 27 
(M.). White-fronted geese migrated through the 
valley in moderate numbers from Sept. 21 to Nov. 5, 
an unusually late and protracted flight (M.). On 
the latter date, 24 were seen between Ft. Mohave, 
Ariz., and Needles, Calif. (W. Pulich). Maximum 
numbers observed were 140 on Oct. 10 near Topock 
(M.). Snow geese in the Colorado valley arrived 
about the usual time. 

Ducks.—Of approximately 25,000 ducks on the 
Bosque del Apache Refuge, N. Mex., in mid-No- 
vember, mallards were the most numerous (R. 
Fleetwood). The fall pintail flight lasted longer 
than usual, and was apparently heavier than last 
year. They were first seen at Havasu L., Aug. 11 
(K. Grice, G. Osbun) , and 50 were seen along the 
San Pedro R. near Hereford, Ariz., the same date 
(P. Wells, M. Isler, J. Yrizarry). Green-winged teal 
were seen commonly in the El Paso area, 6 as early 
as Aug. 12 (L.M.). Fall arrival dates for some of 
the wintering ducks on Havasu Lake Refuge in- 
clude the following: ring-necked duck, 1, Oct. 19; 
lesser scaup, 4, Oct. 10; Am. golden-eye, 3, Nov. 18; 
buffle-head, 4, Oct. 19; hooded merganser, 1, Nov. 
7; Am. merganser, 1, Nov. 26; red-breated mergan- 
ser, 1, Oct. 19 (M.). As many as 31 canvas-backs 
were seen at Havasu L., Nov. 9 (M.), and they were 
reported by a game ranger as common in the Santa 
Cruz and Altar valleys, Ariz., Nov. go (A. Phillips, 
C; Vorhies) . 

Hawks.—Turkey vultures lingered longer than 
usual in the elevated portions of south-central Ari- 
zona; about 4 were seen at Nogales and g at Sasabe, 
Oct. 19 (A. P., D. Amadon). The same was true of 
the Swainson’s hawk, which was seen near Nogales 
on the unusually late date of Oct. 19 (A.P., D.A.). 


A maximum of 60 black vultures was seen at the 
San Xavier Mission crossing of the Santa Cruz R., 
Ariz., Aug. 17 (W.P.). The first recorded ferrugi- 
nous hawk in the Colorado valley was noted near 
Vidal, Calif., Oct. 16 (M.). A zone-tailed hawk 
was observed near Tucson, Ariz., Aug. 14 (A.P.); 2 
were seen in the Hualpai Mts., Ariz., Aug. 29 (M., 
A.P.). An unusually good flight of pigeon hawks 
appears to have taken place; they were earliest 
noted at Topock, Sept. 29 (M.), and in the eastern 
part of the Hualpai Indian Reservation, Ariz., Oct. 
6 (A.P.), and were seen as late as Nov. 17 near 
Needles (M.). 

Gallinaceous birds.—The first scaled quail record 
since 1938 in the vicinity of Tumacacori Nat'l. 
Monument, Ariz., was obtained Oct. 26, when 5 or 
6 were seen (S. Brewer). On the Continental Di- 
vide about 15 miles northeast of Silver City, N. 
Mex., at an elevation of near 8000 ft., a flock of 
about 12 Mearns’s quail was seen, Nov. 11 (C. 
Bennett) . 

Cranes and rails —Eight sandhill cranes were seen 
on a sandbar along the Colorado R. about g miles 
below Ehrenburg, Ariz., Nov. 17 (D. Mitchell, H. 
Tague). Earliest returning soras were 4 noted near 
Topock, Sept. 16 (M.), and g at El Paso, Sept. 18 
(L.M., W.W.’s) . 

Shorebirds—The first southbound Wilson’s snipes 
were 2 noted near Topock, Sept. 16 (M.). Five 
long-billed curlews were seen near Hereford, Aug. 
11 (P.W., M.L., J. Y.) , and over 100 at Plains, Tex., 
and six at Gladiola, N. Mex., Oct. 18 (W.F., 
A.F.). An early red-backed sandpiper was seen near 
Topock, Oct. 10, and 2 others, Oct. 16 (M.). 

Gulls and terns.—A Sabine’s gull was found on 
Havasu L., Sept. 8; other individuals were seen 
there, Oct. 3, and near Topock, Oct. 9 (M.). Latest 
tern records at Havasu Lake Refuge were as follows: 
Forster’s, 3, Oct. 9; Caspian, 2, Oct. 8; and black, 1, 
Oct. 1 (M)). 

Doves through kingfishers—Band-tailed pigeons 
were observed in the Hualpai Mts. in late August 
feeding on elderberries (M., A.P.), as they were 
seen doing at Cloudcroft in the Sacramento Mts., 
N. Mex., Sept. 25 (L.M.). Three white-winged 
doves lingered at Parker until Sept. 20 (K.G.), 
while 1 was noted at Wickieup, Ariz., the following 
day (A.P.). The species was last noted at Tuma- 
cacori Nat'l. Monument, Sept. 22 (B. Jackson). 
What appeared to be an Inca dove migration oc- 
curred at Tumacacori Monument; none were seen 
in September, and they were noted after Oct. 22 
in increasing numbers (B.J.). A flammulated owl 
was seen in the Hualpai Mts., Aug. 29g (M.); in the 
same mountains saw-whet owls (which may be resi- 
dent) were seen Sept. 29 and Oct. 1 (A.P.). Poor- 
wills were still common south of Seligman, Ariz., 
Oct. g (A.P.). Texas nighthawks were last seen in 
New Mexico near El Paso, Oct. 2 (1) (L.M., M.K.), 
and below Parker Dam, Calif., Oct. 13 (4) (M.). 
Two white-throated swifts were still present at 


Hackberry, Ariz., Oct. 5 (A.P.). Black-chinned 
hummingbirds were noted at El Paso to Oct. 2 
(L.M., M.K., H. McGuire). A white-eared hum- 
mingbird was seen in Miller Canyon, Hauchuca 
Mts., Ariz., Aug. 10 (P.W., M.L., J.Y.). A male 
broad-billed hummingbird was still present at 
Patagonia, Sept. 11 (A.P.). 

Woodpeckers——What appears to be the largest 
fall movement of Lewis’s woodpecker since 1884 
took place through at least the western part of the 
region. They were present in the Hualpai Mts. by 
Sept. 25 and were common there by the end of the 
month; later they were seen eastward, in the Ju- 
niper Mts., Ariz., and the Hualpai Indian Reserva- 
tion (A.P.). On Oct. g, 6 were seen at Salome, 
Ariz. (W.P.), and 1 near Topock (M.). One was 
observed at Boulder City, Nev., Oct. 10 (W.P.) , and 
they were seen for several days up to Oct 15 at 
Tumacacori Nat'l. Monument (B.J.). Two were 
seen in New Mexico some 15 miles north of El Paso, 
Oct. 10 (L.M., M.K.). One was still present at 
Sonoyta, Sonora, Mexico, opposite the Organ Pipe 
Cactus Nat’l. Monument, Nov. 5 (A.P., D.A.), also 
at least 4 near Tucson, Nov. 7 (Tucson Bird Club). 
The Lewis’s woodpecker does not breed at any of 
these localities, nor it is often found in any of them. 

Flycatchers—A Mexican kingbird was seen at 
Tumacacori Nat'l. Monument, Aug. 20, a possible 
extension of breeding range (A.P.). Ash-throated 
flycatchers were still common near Wickieup, Sept. 
21, and 2 or g Traill’s flycatchers were in the same 
locality, Sept. 23 (A.P.). Hammond’s flycatchers 
were noted in the Bill Williams Delta, Oct. 1 (M.). 
A gray flycatcher was seen near Tucson on the early 
date of Aug. 8 (A. Aronoff). An olive-sided fly- 
catcher was seen in New Mexico near El Paso as 
early as Aug. 12 (L.M., M.K.), while one was seen 
in the Hualpai Mts. as late as Oct. 1 (A.P.). At 
Tumacacori Nat'l. Monument, vermilion flycatcher 
adults were reported leaving in early October; by 
Oct. 15 only immatures remained (B.J.). 

Swallows——The mild October weather detained 
many swallows later than usual. Violet-green swal- 
lows were still common in the Juniper Mts., Oct. 
10, and at Arivaca Jct. (with barn swallows) , Oct. 
18 (A.P.). A bank swallow was present near El 
Paso to Sept. 11 (L.M.), and 3 at Topock to Sept. 
23 (M.). Barn swallows were noted to Oct. go at 
Topock (M.), and Nov. 8 at Sonoyta, Son., where 
it may have been wintering (A.P.). The last cliff 
swallows were noted at Topock, Sept. 16, but 5 
were seen northeast at Sasabe, Oct. 19 (A.P.). 

Jays and crows.—The white-necked raven, which 
disappears from the El Paso area after nesting in 
June, had begun to return Oct. 10 (L.M.). At 
Tumacacori Nat'l. Monument, a tremendous flock 
of these birds numbering at least 220 was observed 
flying west ahead of a thunderstorm, Aug. 20 
(M., A.P.). A Clark’s nutcracker, far out of its 
normal range was seen in the Chiricahua Mts., 
Ariz., Aug. g (A.A.). At Grand Canyon Village, 
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Ariz., the normal number of nutcrackers were feed- 
ing in Douglas firs just below the Rim (H. Bryant). 

Titmice through vireos—A brown creeper was 
seen in the Hualpai Mts., where it probably breeds, 
Sept. 29 (A.P.); the only lowland record comes 
from Boulder City, Oct. 20, when one was seen 
(W.P.). Early lowland hermit thrushes were seen 
at El Paso, Sept. 11 (L.M.), and at Tucson, Sept. 
15 (A.P.). A few Townsend's solitaires were feed- 
ing on Virginia creeper berries in front of the hotel 
at Grand Canyon Village in late November (H.B.) . 
The last definitely-identified blue-gray gnatcatcher 
was seen in the Hualpai Mts., Sept. 28 (A.P.). An 
early ruby-crowned kinglet was noted near Needles, 
Sept. 22 (H.). Four Am. pipits were seen along 
the Rio Grande in New Mexico near El Paso, Sept. 


ig (L. M.), but the species was not detected at 
Topock until Sept. 28 (M.). Phainopeplas were not 
common in the Parker area until about Oct. 23 


(M.). A loggerhead shrike was noted at Tumacacori 
Natl. Monument, Sept. 21, eating grasshoppers 
which were in plague quantity (B.J.).  Bell’s vireo 
was last heard singing at Topock, Sept. 21 (M.), 
and at Wickieup, Sept. 23 (A.P.). ‘Two gray vireos 
were taken in the Wickieup-Burro Creek, Ariz., area, 
Sept. 19 and 23, (AP). A 
solitary vireo (plumbeous) was taken in the Juniper 
Mts. very late, on Oct. 10 (A.P.). A warbling vireo 
was also taken on this late date, in Walnut Creek 
near the Juniper Mts. (A.P.) ; none were seen after 
Sept. 21 in the Colorado valley (M.). 

Wood warblers—Nashville warblers were found 
at Snowflake, Aug. 28 to Sept. 28 (L.L.), and in the 
Colorado valley, Sept. 10-21 (M.). Thirteen Vir- 
ginia’s warblers were seen in New Mexico near El 
Paso, Sept. 11, feeding in a cotton field with 
Brewer's sparrows (L.M., M.K.). A very late Lucy's 
warbler was taken at Valentine, Ariz., Oct. 5 (A.P.). 
A yellow warbler was seen at Needles Landing on 
Havasu L. as late as Oct. 19 (M.). A late Grace's 
warbler was seen in the Hualpais, Sept. 26 (A.P.). 
[wo northern water-thrushes were seen at Anthony, 
N. Mex., Aug. 29-31 (H.M., L.M.). Macgillivray’s 
warbler was still present in the Hualpai Mts., Oct. 
4 (A.P.). Yellow-breasted chats were seen at To- 
pock until Sept. 21 (M.); at Wickieup until Sept. 
23 (A.P.); while one was taken high in the Hual- 
pai Mts., where it is rare, Sept. 28 (A.P.), and 
another was still present in El Paso, Oct. 15 (Mrs. 
A. Andresen). A painted redstart was lingering in 
the Hualpai Mts., Oct. 4 (A.P.). 

Blackbirds, tanagers.—Yellow-headed blackbirds 
were present at Topock until Oct. 10, a late date. 
(M.). Boat-tailed grackles were noted in usual 
numbers at El Paso (L.M.). Western and hepatic 
tanagers were still present in the Hualpai Mts., 
Oct. 4 (A.P.), and a summer tanager family was 
observed at El Paso, as late as Oct. 2 (H.M.). 

Finches and sparrows.—A family group of blue 
grosbeaks was still present at Wickieup, Sept. 21; 
the last of the species was noted at Topock, Sept. 


where they are rare 
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28 (M.). 
Paso, 


A painted bunting was observed at EI 
Aug. 7 (L.M., W.W.’s). Six dickcissels were 
again seen near Tucson in the same place as last 
year, Aug. 29g (A. & A. Anderson). Three were 
found in James’s Canyon in the Sacramento Mts., 
Sept. 25; later, one to four were noted about El 
(M.K., L.M.). Evening grosbeaks were seen 
in the eastern part of the Hualpai Indian Reserva- 
tion, where they may breed, Oct. 6-8 (A.P.). At 
Grand Canyon Village, “extraordinary large flocks” 
have been feeding on ponderosa pine seeds (H.B.) . 
The first arriving pine siskin was noted ten miles 
below Sasabe, in Sonora, Oct. 20 (A.P., D.A.), and 
at ‘Topock, Oct. 26 (M.). A family of young red 
crossbills, just out of the nest, was found in the 
eastern part of the Hualpai Indian Reservation, 
Oct. 7 (A.P.), and small flocks have been feeding 
on pinon nuts at Grand Canyon Village (H.B.). A 
family of young brown towhees, not yet full-grown, 
was seen between Burro Creek and Wickieup, Sept. 
20 (A.P.). About 65 lark buntings were seen in 
the Sulphur Springs valley, Ariz., between Douglas 
and Willcox, Aug. 1 (A.A.); the species was first 
seen at El Paso, Aug. 7 (L.M.). 

The Savannah sparrow was noted at Cloudcroft, 
N. Mex., high in the Sacramento Mts., Sept. 25, as 
was a grasshopper sparrow (L.M.). At least four 
black-chinned sparrows were still present at the 
base of the Hualpai Mts., Sept. 25 (A.P.). Earliest 
returning white-crowned sparrows (not Gambel’s, 
were seen at Wickenburg, Sept. 17 (A.P.), and at 
Topock, Sept. 21 (M.).  Gambel’s white-crowned 
sparrows were first observed between Burro Creek 
and Wickieup, Sept. 20 (A.P.), and near Needles 
Sept. 23 (M.). A fox sparrow was noted Oct. 10, 
in New Mexico north of El Paso (M.K., L.M.). An 
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early Lincoln’s sparrow was collected near Pata- 
gonia, Sept. 11 (A.P.); it was not observed in the 
Colorado valley this fall (M.)—GALE Monson, 


Havasu Lake Nat’l. Wildlife Refuge, Parker, Ariz. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION,—The 
program in this region is just getting under way, 
and the number of observers is as yet limited. It 
so happens that the co- 
operators reporting are 
concentrated in the Seat- 
tle area, mainly because 
they could be solicited in 
person by the 
editor. 





regional 
Since this is the 
first report from this re- 
gion for a long time, the 





inclusion of some past 
conditions may be per- 
missible. 

The first part of the 


period was warm and 
sunny; in fact it was the 
nearest approximation to 

















summer weather the Northern Pacific Coast had 
enjoyed, except for brief intervals of hot weather 
during the summer proper. This fair weather was 
brief, however, for about the middle of September 
intermittent rains set in. During the latter part of 
the period, storm after storm swept in from the 
Pacific Ocean, with only short interludes. ‘The 
winds were unusually strong, often of gale inten- 
sity, and were accompanied by heavy rains, con- 
trary to the general weather pattern. 

Grebes and pelagic birds.—One western grebe was 
seen on Lopez Pass, San Juan Co., Wash., Aug. 16, 
by Zella McMannama and William Goodge. A 
large, scattered flock of sooty shearwaters, and 3 
fork-tailed petrels, resting on the water, were seen 
off the southern end of San Juan Island on Aug. 
g, by the same observers. 
blowing through 


A very strong wind was 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
Large numbers of sooty shearwaters were noted at 
Westport, Grays Harbor Co., Wash., on Sept. 11, by 
Zella McMannama. 

Herons.—In the swampy area of Lake Washing- 
ton, adjacent to the campus of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, H. W. Higman reported that 5 
or 6 green herons were present during the summe) 
and into August. The regular appearance of this 
species each year removes it from the list of “casual 
strays,” in the Seattle area. 

Walerfowl.—Mr. Higman reported that the blue- 
winged teal was seen regularly during the autumn, 
as it was in the spring. There are definite indica- 
tions that this species is extending its range west of 
the Cascade Mountains. Wood ducks were seen 
regularly in this swamp. The water level had been 
higher than at any time Mr. Higman has been ob- 
serving this area, considerably hampering his ac- 
livities. 

One greater scaup duck was seen at Griffin Bay, 
San Juan Island on Aug. 2, by McMannama and 
Goodge. Harlequin ducks were seen frequently 
around the San Juan Islands during summer and 
into August. It is listed as an uncommon migrant 
and winter visitor in Puget Sound. 

Green 
thickly 
attracts 


Lake, a sizable body of fresh water in a 
settled, residential district of Seattle, always 
numerous migrating waterfowl! 
breeding season. 


after the 
Miss McMannama estimated the 
waterfowl population at 2000 this season. ‘Two- 
thirds of this number were baldpates, twice as many 
as are generally present. ‘This is in contrast to the 
count in January, when an equal number of ducks 
consisted of 24 to 34 shovellers. Possibly the second 
most numerous duck was the ruddy. During No- 
vember only a few shovellers were present, with 
two dozen or so greater scaup. A few ring-necked 
Golden-eyes, buftle-heads 
were just beginning to come in. 
Five hooded mergansers were seen on Nov. 27. 

Mallards are resident on the lakes in and_ bor- 
dering Seattle. At Green Lake they have mated 
with domestic white ducks from the adjacent Wood- 


ducks were still present. 


and shovellers 


land Park Zoo. The resultant hybrids show a bi- 
zarre arrangement of white patches, which astounds 
the stranger. Mallards and the omnipresent coots 
literally invade public beaches and the yards of 
homes fronting on the lakes. 

Violet Cannon has systematically covered the 
marshy places on the southern border of Seattle. 
They consist of low places left by the reclamation, 
years ago, of tide lands at the mouth of the Du- 
wamish River. ‘They form small, shallow ponds in 
the rainy season, and are also fed by seepage wate 
at flood tide. They are now bordered by rushes, 
willows and other water-loving plants. This area, 
in a section sparsely occupied by heavy industry, is 
a favorite stopping place for a number of migrant 
waterfowl and shorebirds. Miss Cannon reported 
that not only ducks, geese and swans, but all birds, 
migrated later, or did not stop at all this year. The 
cold, rainy weather at the usual migration dates 
was blamed. Geese were heard only once, and at 
the last of the period. Whistling swans had just 
paid their annual visit, the last of November, to 
the lakes east of Seattle. 

G. Clifford Carl reported that a European wid- 
geon was observed in Beacon Hill Park bird sanc- 
tuary in the city of Victoria, British Columbia; on 
Nov. 20 and 21, in the company of baldpates. It 
was hoped that the bird would stay all winter, as 
one did last year. 

Shorebirds——Miss McMannama and Mr. Goodge 
reported a few semipalmated plovers arrived at 
False Bay, San Juan Island, on Aug. 15. ‘Two surf- 
birds were seen on Bare Island, San Juan Co., 
Wash., on Aug. 12 and 19. About 200 black turn- 
stones were on Bare Island on Aug. 19. . A few least 
sandpipers were seen on July g and Aug. 15. The 
first part of July is early for this species. Large 
numbers of western sandpipers and g3 greater yel- 
low-legs were found at False Bay on Aug. 15. 
Greater yellow-legs were also seen on July 6 near 
the town of Friday Harbor, Wash., which is early 
for this species. A number of northern phalaropes 
were seen around San Juan Is. on July 26, which 
is normal for the species. 

Miss Cannon found that dowitchers, red-backed 
and least sandpipers, and both kinds of yvellow-legs 
came through Seattle as usual, but that the greater 
vellow-legs either returned, or some migrated later, 
as one came in about the first week in November, 
after none had been seen for a month and a half. 
Pectoral sandpipers came through a month later 
than usual, but in greater numbers. At Westport, 
on Sept. 11, Miss McMannama noted several large 
flocks of sanderlings and western sandpipers. 

The findings of the San Juan Islands observers do 
not entirely coincide with the Seattle observer, but 
there is a peculiar situation connected with the San 
Juans. They are protected by the Olympic and 
Vancouver Island mountain ranges. ‘The supposi- 
tion is that many birds on migration come in from 
the ocean to rest, especially if the weather offshore 
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is rough, then fly out to sea again instead of fol- 
lowing the Puget Sound trough. At other times the 
birds may go straight down the coast of Washing- 
ton, making their first stop on the beaches at Grays 
Harbor. 

Gulls.—As for migrant gulls, some stragglers came 
to the San Juan Islands early. California gulls came 
as early as July g, but were not present in numbers 
until August. Short-billed gulls came in after July 
21. Bonaparte’s gulls arrived about the middle of 
July, as did the Heermann’s gulls, which were not 


common. ‘Two Sabine’s gulls were seen at the 
southern end of San Juan Is. on Aug. g. This 
species is never common (McMannama _ and 


Goodge). California gulls were present in quan- 
tity at Westport on Sept. 11 (McMannama). Their 
numbers were estimated at 1000. At Green Lake, 
Seattle, there were a large number of herring gulls 
during the middle of October. They out-numbered 
glaucous-winged gulls, which are the dominant gulls 
of this area, for a week or two. There were more 
than the usual number of ring-billed gulls after the 
breeding season. ‘Toward the end of the period 
most of the California gulls had left. Some 400 to 
500 Bonaparte’s gulls came and went during the 
latter part of the period. None stayed long at a 
time (McMannama) . 

Murres——Common murres were numerous around 
San Juan Is. on July 19 (McMannama and Goodge) . 
They are considered as generally uncommon mi- 
grants and winter residents (Oct.-May) on Puget 
Sound. 

Land birds.—A concentration of dippers was seen 
by William Goodge at the Green River Gorge, near 
Enumclaw, King Co., Wash., on Nov. 11. This is at 
an elevation of about 7oo ft., fairly low for this 
species. Miss Cannon reported that no migrani 
sparrows had stopped at her feeding station in West 
Seattle, and that she had similar reports from other 
persons with feeding stations. For the past two 
years golden-crowned sparrows had stayed all win- 
ter. The summer residents left for the south later 
than usual. The Traill’s flycatcher was still in the 
Seattle area on Sept. 30, and a large flock of Town- 
send’s warblers came to the station the last of No- 
vember. Of the resident birds, the chestnut- 
backed chickadees seemed to be more plentiful, and 
the Oregon juncos less plentiful—MaArTHA R. FLa- 
HAUT, Washington State Museum, Seattle 5, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION,—Nearly 
every observer found land birds reduced in number 
generally through the late summer and early fall. 
This applied particularly to the wildland and there 
was a clear tendency for the birds to drift to culti- 
vated tracts and gardens where irrigation main- 
tained a food supply. Absence of water in the 
hills along with failure of the acorn crop in some 
places made it hard for many species to subsist. 
Some reductions may have come from poor condi- 


tions in previous years. Almost all of the summer 
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birds left early 









and the winter- 
ing ones arrived 
late. 

Water birds 
were present in 
greater than 
usual numbers 
along the shore 
and about Jakes, 
reservoirs, and 
ponds. The rec- 
ords for individ- 
ual species show 
how each _res- 
ponded to con- 
ditions this year. 

Water _ birds. 
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—Red - throated 
loon, Halfmoon 
Bay, Sept. 6 (Rigby); horned grebe, Dumbarton 
Bridge, 6 on Sept. g (R.); eared grebe, Berkeley 
Pier, 3 on Aug. 31 (Cogswell) ; western grebe, Dum- 
barton Bridge, Sept. 5 (R.); fulmar, Pescadero 
Beach, 1 in dark phase, recently dead, picked up 
on Nov. 20 (R.); white pelician, Newark Slough 
and Dumbarton Bridge, 120 on Aug. 21 and 250 
on Oct. 2 (R.), Moss Landing, 67 on Aug. 28 
(Andersons); double-crested cormorant, Brooks 
Island power line, more than 4,000 on Sept. 19 and 
24, compared to 2400 reported by Bartholomew in 
1941 (C.); Am. egret, Newark Slough, go on Oct. 
2, the peak fall population (R.); Am. bittern, 
mouth of Carmel River, Sept. 28 and Oct. 7 
(Morrow) ; white-faced glossy ibis, Los Banos, 4 
on Oct. 31 (R.); whistling swan, Moss Landing, 
37 on Nov. 14, later in month at least 150 (A.), 
Hall’s Valley, E of San Jose, 4 on Nov. 21 (Nielsen) , 
Searsville Lake, 3 on Nov. 23 (R.); white-fronted 
goose, mouth of Carmel River, 1 on Oct. 14 (M.); 
cinnamon teal, mouth of Carmel River, about 50 
on Sept. 12, also present Oct. 26 (M); wood duck, 
Hall’s Valley, 3 on Nov. 21 (N.); ring-necked duck, 
Crystal Spring Reservoir, 28 on Oct. 23 (R.); lesser 
scaup duck, San Francisco Bay near Oakland Bridge, 
10,000 on Nov. 5 (Kelley); Am. golden-eye, Jewel 
Lake, Tilden Park, Nov. 27 (C.), mouth of Carmel 
River, Dec. 1 (M.); buffle-head, Bay Farm Island, 
6 on Nov. 9 and 10 (K.); hooded merganser, Jewel 
Lake, Tilden Park, 2 on No. 4 (K.), Steinbergen 
Slough, San Mateo Co., female on Nov. 13 (R.), 
Moss landing, go males on Nov. 14 (A.). 
Hawks.—Turkey vulture, Carmel, latest on Oct. 
16 (Angwins) , Crystal Springs Reservoirs, 8 on Oct. 
23° (Rigby); white-tailed kite, Moss Landing, Oct. 
10 (Andersons) ; red-shouldered hawk (red-bellied) , 
Searsville Lake, 3 on Oct. 14 (R.) , mouth of Carmel 
River, Nov. 18 (Morrow); duck hawk, Dumbarton 
Bridge, chasing northern phalaropes on Sept. g 
(Kelly), mouth of Carmel River, Nov. 18 (M.); 
pigeon hawk, west of Coyote, Santa Clara Co., 2 on 











Sept. 22 (Nielsen) . 

Shorebirds——Sandhill crane, Los Banos, 1000 to 
1500 on Oct. g1 (Nielsen) ; clapper rail, Dumbarton 
Bridge, 4 on Sept. 4 (Rigby), mouth of Cerritos 
Creek, Albany, 1 on Sept. 14 (Cogswell) , Bay Farm 
Island, 1 on Oct. 31 (C.); Florida gallinule, Lake 
Merritt, Oct. 29 (Pursell); black-bellied plover, 
Moss Landing, 60 on July 25 (Andersons), Bay 
Farm Island, 160 on Oct. 3, greatest number this 
fall (C.); semipalmated plover, Bay Farm Island, 
14 on Oct. 14 (C.); snowy plover, Bay Farm Island, 
1 on Sept. 12 (C.); Hudsonian curlew, San Leandro 
Bay, 3 on Sept. 12 (C.); long-billed curlew, Dum- 
barton Bridge, 12 on Nov. 24 (Kelly); willet, Bay 
Farm Island, about 800 on Sept. 12 (C.); ruddy 
turnstone, Dumbarton Bridge, 1 on Sept. 11 (C); 
Wilson’s snipe, recorded at numerous places from 
Oct. 31 to Nov. 27; Baird’s sandpiper, mouth of 
Carmel River, Sept. 15 and 28 (Morrow) ; pectoral 
sandpiper, Berkeley Aquatic Park, Sept. 28 and go 
(R. F. Johnston); red-backed sandpiper, Albany, 
about 6000 on Oct. 3 (C.) ; avocet, Bay Farm Island, 
about 2000 on Sept. 2, only 150 on Oct. 31 (C); 
northern phalarope, Dumbarton Bridge, spectacular 
migration last week of August and first week of Sep- 
tember, about 20,000 on Aug. 21 (R.) , about 10,000 
on Sept. 11, Albany, 2 on Oct. 17, latest (C.). 

Jaegers, gulls, and terns—Pomarine jaeger, Rodeo 
Lagoon, Marine Co., Nov. 14 (Kelly) ; Heermann’s 
gull, Halfmoon Bay to Afio Nuevo Point, 500 on 
Nov. 7 (Rigby); glaucous-winged gull, Albany, first 
on Oct. 10, more than 100 on Oct. 17, about 200 on 
Nov. 25 (Cogswell); Bonaparte’s gull, present Aug. 
8 to Nov. 30, maximum Berkeley Aquatic Park, 
150 on Oct. 24 (C.); Caspian tern, Dumbarton 
Bridge, late, Oct. 2 (R.); common tern, Berkeley 
Aquatic Park, Sept. 6 (R. F. Johnston), 1 on Sepr. 
29, Princeton, San Mateo Co., 1 on Oct. 10 (C.), 
Carmel, 1 on Oct. 15 (R.); Forster’s tern, Dumbar- 
ton Bridge, 100 on Oct. 2, Steinbergen Slough, 20 
on Nov. 19 (R.); least tern, Moss Landing, few on 
Oct. 2 (Andersons); common murre (California) , 
Halfmoon Bay, 150 on Sept. 6 (R.). 

Non-passerine land birds.—Black swift, highway 
south of Carmel, about 12 on Aug. 22 (Andersons) , 
coast near Davenport, 8 on Aug. 2g (E. Smith); 
Vaux’s swift, Los Gatos, still roosting in chimney 
where they nested last summer, Aug. 22 (E.S.); 
acorn woodpecker (California) , Hastings Reserva- 
tion, almost none remaining after failure of acorn 
crop; Lewis’s woodpecker, Corral de Tierra, 12 on 
Oct. 3 and 10 (A.), Oakville, Napa Co., Oct. 16 
(Cogswell) . 

Passerine birds—Eastern kingbird, mouth of 
Carmel River, 1 on Sept. 21 (Morrow); wood 
pewee, Carmel Valley, Sept. 21 (E. Smith) ; olive- 
sided flycatcher, Los Gatos, last on Aug. 8 (E.S.); 
barn swallow, mouth of Carmel River, Sept. 23 
(M.); cliff swallow, Salinas, 6 on Sept. 3 (Ander- 
sons) ; purple martin, Los Gatos, feeding young out 
of nest on Aug. g, last seen on Aug. 15 (ES.); 





scrub jay (California), Berkeley, 4 grown young 
still begging for food, Sept. 14 (Cogswell) ; house 
wren, hill back of Carmel, 1 on Oct. 5 (Angwins) ; 
varied thrush, Alameda, 1 on Sept. 17 (Kelly); 
phainopepla, near Smartsville, Yuba Co., 1 on Aug. 
8 (C.); red crossbill, Mt. Hermon, about 20 on 
Nov. 11 (L. Miller); Harris’s sparrow, Berkeley, 
Nov. 22 (Pray), Nov. go (K.); white-throated spar- 
row, Oakland, Nov. 6 (Trousdale) , Berkeley, Nov. 
23 (Storer) —JEAN M. LINSDALE, Hastings Reserva- 
tion, Jamesburg Route, Monterey, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION. — 
Drought conditions still continued to prevail, with 
the mountains and valleys becoming increasingly 
more parched 
and dry. Several 
serious forest 
and brush fires 
laid waste to 
valuable water- 
shed and_ bird 
r\| cover, with the 
inevitable loss 
of birdlife. Re- 
ports from 
many observers 
{ showed birdlife 

concentrated at 
points where 
water seepage or leakage afforded water for their 
needs. The new editor has had difficulty in ob- 
taining reports from observers in ample time to 
allow for the compiling of a lengthy report, so for 
the fall season only the most noteworthy of records 
are being listed. Observers throughout this region 
are urged to submit their winter records on or 
before April 5, to ensure a complete report for that 
season. 

Herons.—An immature little blue heron in the 
white phase was observed and definitely identified 
at Playa Del Rey on Sept. 30 (Small) , 

Waterfowl.—A whistling swan paid a visit to the 
San Gabriel River Sanctuary on November 21 and 
was observed by a number of persons (Small). 
A European widgeon and a lesser Canada goose 
were seen at Lake Norconian, near Corona, on Nov. 
28 (Small). Four buffle-heads and 6 ring-necked 
ducks were reported at Fish Retreat, near Banning 
on Nov. 16 (Wilson). A hooded merganser was 
observec at close range at Lake Norconian on Nov. 
29 (Small). 

Eagles, shorebirds, gulls—Comby observed 4 bald 
eagles on Anacapa Island, Dec. 23. Two golden 
plover were noted at Playa Del Rey on Sept. go 
by Small, and a Baird’s sandpiper at the same local- 
ity on Sept. 15 (Shuart). Parasitic jaegers were 
observed by J. H. Comby as follows: 1 at Goleta, 
near Santa Barbara, Sept. 25; 2 at Seal Beach, Oct. 
6; 1 at Port Hueneme, Oct. 23; and 1 at Cabrillo 
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Beach, Nov. 10. ‘Two short-billed gulls straggled 
inland and were observed at Westlake Park on 
Nov. go (Small). 

Land birds.—Three black swifts were observed 
over the San Gabriel River Sanctuary on Sept. 2 
(Comby) , and g Lewis’s woodpeckers were noted 
at the same location between Nov. 8 and 15 
(Stultz). R. N. Shuart reported 2 yellow-bellied 
sapsuckers (red-breasted) at Torrance on Oct. 28. 
A vermilion flycatcher was observed in the Sweet- 
water valley below National City on Nov. 26 (Sta- 


ger). Three phainopeplas were seen daily, prior 


to and including Nov. 6, at the San Gabriel River 
Sanctuary (Stultz). Dr. Loye Holmes Miller re- 
ported a Tennessee warbler in his back yard in 
West Los Angeles on Oct. 3, and Stager had a 
chance to observe a dickcissel which had been cap- 
tured and subsequently liberated at Santa Monica 
on Sept. 29. A green-tailed towhee was reported 
present in the Pauma valley, San Diego County, 
from Sept. 21 to 27 (Beemer) , and 2 Oregon juncos 
were reported from the Palos Verdes hills on Nov. 
11 (Shuart).—Kennetu E. Sracer, Los Angeles 
County Museum, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 





ADDITIONAL REGIONS REPRESENTED 


Four additional regions are covered in this issue 
of Audubon Field Notes, and two others have been 
expanded io fit the over-all plan for covering the 
whole of the United States and southern Canada. 

Charles M. Brookfield is the editor of a brand 
new including all of Florida except the 
western panhandle. George H. Lowery, Jr., is edit- 
ing the new Central Southern Region which in- 
cludes the Pensacola Region, which has been so 
wbly covered up to the present time by Francis M. 
Weston. The Northern Pacific Coast Region, which 
was last covered in part by the Puget Sound Region 
in 1941, is now under the editorship of Mrs. Martha 
R. Flahaut. The old Utah Region, which was re- 
ported on by C. W. Lockerbie until one year ago, 
has now been expanded into the Great Basin, Cen- 
tral Rocky Mountain Region, with John B. Van 
den Akker as editor. 

The other regions which have expanded with 
this issue are the Texas Coastal Region and Caro- 


region 


lina Region. The former, still under the able 
editorship of Professor George G. Williams, now 
includes all of southern Texas and adjoining por- 
tions of Mexico and is entitled the South ‘Texas 
Region. The Carolina Region has given up _ its 
mountain areas to Dr. Maurice Brooks's Appalach- 
ian Region, and taken on all but the mountainous 
part of Georgia; from now on this South Atlantic 
Coast Region will be edited jointly by Dr. J. Fred 
Denton, E. B. Chamberlain, and B. R. Chamberlain. 

The next Season summary will include two more 
regions, completing the coverage of the United 
States and southern Canada. Observers in the 
Palouse, Northern Rocky Mountains area are re- 
quested to send their winter season notes to Ernest 
S. Booth, Walla Walla College, College Place, 
Washington; and those in the Southern Great 
Plains, to Dr. Fred M. Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


Baumgartner, 


Mechanical College, 








Deadline for Winter Bird-Population Study 


Please mail the report of your Winter Bird-population Study promptly to The Editor, Audubon 


Field Notes, Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Maryland. 


March 10. 


We wish to receive all reports by 











